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- We beg to statz that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 


acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is a morbid superstition that a man dies when he 
makes his will. More often he lives happily and long 
after he has done so—it relieves his anxieties. 
Unionist party has been rather rushed in the making 


of its will, but the testament has now been duly pre- | 


pared and signed—and it has a strong codicil in favour 
of the Referendum. 
spirits elate and conscience serene. 


during the last few days. Many Conservatives who 
were pessimists at the beginning of the week are 
optimists at its close. ‘‘ Tories on the run every- 
where ’’ announce the Liberal newspapers. It is abso- 
lutely true. We are on the run—no longer waiting for 
the enemy, but hasting out to meet them in the open. 


The master stroke in Mr. Balfour’s speech at the | 


Albert Hall has without doubt heartened the whole 
party. The two wings of the Unionists will now work 
together once more. It is animmense boon. And after 
all, when one comes to think of it, Mr. Balfour’s pledge 
that Tariff Reform is one of the grave questions which 
must be subject to the Referendum is the most natural 
thing that can be conceived. Only heady enthusiasts 
and spouters without brain or judgment ever thought 


that so great a reform could be carried save by a clear | 


strong mandate from the public. It was never in Mr. 


Balfour’s mind—was it in the mind of anybody who | 


counts? It is really extraordinary, it is almost absurd, 
that some such excellent agreement has not been 
reached ere now. But perhaps it is none the worse that 
it comes at the eleventh hour. The Government have 
rushed the Unionists into this election. But now they 
themselves are rushed: they have been given only a 
matter of hours to trump up their case against the 


Referendum! Mr. Balfour and Lord Cromer have kept | 


the secret well. 


The | 


We can go into the fight with | 
A wonderful | 
change indeed has come over the political world | 


Minds of any sensibility must shrink from the sheer 
brutishness in words which Mr. Lloyd George and in 
a lesser degree Mr. Churchill have resorted to in this 
election ; and we could wish that it were not necessary 
to meet them somewhat on their own ground. But 
men who hit foul and strike at every chance below the 
belt have to be treated without a false delicacy. 
Knuckle-dusters must in self-defence be used, and we 
must say that two or three of our own men have laid 
themselves out to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Home Secretary fairly drastic punishment. 
Mr. F. E. Smith has been hitting so hard that Mr. 
Churchill calls him—*‘ vulgar’?! We imagine this to 
be a compliment, a term of endearment, in Mr. 
Churchill’s mouth and mind. 


How restrained Mr. Churchill’s own taste in persi- 
flage can be, how finished and yet how natural his 
portraiture of opponents can be, was well shown in his 
sketches the other evening of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Balfour and one or two others. He “‘ takes off ”’ 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain in a way that brings down the 
gallery, and closes by saying that for his part he prefers 
‘* Old Joe ’’ (roars of laughter). It may remind some 
people of a turn in the old Sun Music Hall at Oxford— 
or was it the Queen’s? 


The odd thing is that whilst the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shoots out his tongue at his opponents in 
the House of Peers and the Home Secretary makes 
noses at his opponents in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Asquith’s circle in the Cabinet are nothing if not cor- 
rect. We should seek in vain to discover any flaw in 
their speeches so far as taste goes. Their satire is 
never gross. If they rake in the dust-heap it is but 
the dust-heap of argument, never in that of brute 
personality. Imagine Lord Crewe mimicking Mr. 
Chamberlain and calling for ‘‘ Old: Joe’’, or Mr. 
Asquith saying ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the aristocracy 
is like a cheese ; the older it grows the more it smells ”’ ! 
A Cabinet is different evidently from a burrow—in it 
one can consort with the badger and yet take on none 
of the badger’s fragrance. 


If Mr. Lloyd George has no prototype as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he seems to have had one as par- 
liamentarian. More than a hundred years ago, a 
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correspondent tells us, in a wrangle between the two 
Houses an M.P. described the House of Lords as a place 
tenanted by the three B’s—‘‘ Bishops, Bastards and 
Beggars’. Here is a telling phrase for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s next speech in the East End. 
Our correspondent goes on to liken the Chancellor to 
Barrére (his friends have been likening him to Cromwell 
and Mirabeau). But we cannot take on ourselves the 
responsibility of such a comparison. Barrére, the his- 
torians and memoir-writers say, was not attached 
passionately to accuracy. 


One of the minor defects of the election is its bad 
language in another sense—we mean not so much its 
swearing and cursing but its loose use of words and 
metaphor. Thus in one paper we read that at one of his 
meetings the Chancellor of the Exchequer poured forth 
** floods of satire’’. As if satire were ever in flood! 
Is not satire in its very nature a most exiguous stream, 
dammed up almost at its source? But at seasons when 
the demand is for quantity in words, not quality, even 
the more fastidious speakers are not feeling in their 
choice of metaphor. Did not Lord Morley describe 
Lord Wemyss’ reform scheme for the House of Lords 
as ‘‘a pill to stop an earthquake ’’? Lord Wemyss, 
at any rate, writes to the press to quote the saying. 
Surely in metaphor as out of it one associates pills 
with a purge, not a stoppage. 


Mr. Asquith amongst his other objections to 
‘** Referendum ”’ says it is bad Latin. Perhaps it is ; but, 
after all, the Unionist party did not coin it, though Mr. 
Asquith almost accuses them of it. In Scotland the 
Courts talk about taking a case to ‘* avizandum ”’, which 
means much the same as ‘‘ Referendum ’’ ; and the form 
is really worse. Bad Latin is better than no English ; and 
what is the English word that could be used instead of 
£* Referendum ’’? ‘‘ Veto’’ is another doubtful word ; 
yet Mr. Asquith himself uses it freely enough. Correctly 
speaking, there is no such thing known to the English 
Constitution. Reference, or appeal, to the people would 
be too indefinite for technical use ; as rejection would in 
speaking, wrongly, of the ‘‘ veto’’ of the Lords. Tech- 
nical words have to be coined, and strict purism is 
hypercriticism. 


When Home Rule and Socialism are mentioned as 
lurking behind the Parliament Bill of the Government 
there is an uneasy cry of bosh! and rot! from some 
of the ‘‘ business ’’ Liberals. To such Liberals there is 
not the faintest danger of Home Rule with Mr. Redmond 
stronger far to-day through strength of money than Mr. 
Parnell ever was through strength of purpose ; and with 
Mr. Redmond complete acknowledged master of the 
Liberal party. It is bogeyphobia no doubt, as Living- 
stone once termed it! We suppose too that the business 
men on the Liberal side see no sign of the Government 
going Socialist when it invites the candidature of Mr. 
George Lansbury at Bow and Bromley. Mr. Lansbury 
was openly blessed and confirmed in his candidature by 
Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Lansbury is a straightforward 
Socialist of the most advanced type. He does not want 
the pickings for his people. He says straight out that 
he wants the lot. The whole of the increment is to be 
taken. ‘The last People’s Budget was Mr. Snowden’s, 
the next may be Mr. Lansbury’s. 


Mr. Patrick Ford seems pleased with his investment 
in our political future, for he is urging the Americans 
to subscribe another £2000 in support of Mr. 
Redmond’s mastership. No doubt the result so far is 
encouraging, though Lord Rosebery’s tar-and-feather 
passage may be too much for some subscribers, who 
already plead—or the one or two Canadians among 
them—that their dollars were extracted on false pre- 
‘tences. If Americans seek to interfere with our 
Constitution, the Continent of Europe is quite as 
interested in the crisis as they are, but without either 
interference or misunderstanding. Misunderstanding ? 
French, German, Italian critics of political affairs are 
but too clear-sighted and unanimous in their apprecia- 
tion of our case and the road over which our Govern- 


ment would carry us. The editor of the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’’, M. Francois Charmes, himself a dis- 
tinguished member of the Senate, is the latest to dwell 
on the perils of a single chamber, and the “‘ air of con- 
spiracy ’’, surprising ‘‘ in a country where fair play is 
so much insisted on’’, which has distinguished Mr. 
Asquith’s ‘‘ procedure’’. He commends the conduct 
of the Lords for throwing ‘“‘ a clear light on the elec- 
tions. If these had been held without interval and 
without debate, as the Cabinet desired, the fight would 
have been fought in darkness’’. In the Referendum 
M. Charmes sees a salutary ‘‘ brake on Parliament 
when it believes it has the right to do everything ’’. 


We notice, thanks to a news-clipping agency, thaf 
the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ is for making a little capital out of 
a remark in the SaturRDay Review last week that it is 
a mistake to trifle with the Irish danger by finding play- 
ful nicknames for Mr. Redmond such as the ‘‘ Dollar 
Dictator ’’. It of course helps the Liberals to guy the 
thing and belittle it. The ‘* Daily News ’’, however, 
has contrived to give our protest a false meaning by 
artlessly suppressing part of the note. The ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ and the ‘‘ Morning Leader ”’ also 
make some play with the same note; but they do not 
wilfully misrepresent us. The difference between the 
Daily News’ ’’ use of the note and the ‘‘ West- 
minster’s ’’ and ‘*‘ Morning Leader’s ”’ use of it is that 


. the first is unfair and the second and third are fair. 


It is a small matter no doubt, but it refers to a deadly 
peril. Every Unionist leader and candidate and worker 
ought to dwell on the fact that the open and violent 
enemies of England—the Irish in America—have given 
Mr. Redmond a large sum of money to be used against 
England and the English Empire. This is simply un- 
deniable and undenied. It is boasted, gloried in, by ° 
the subscribers of the money. And, far from showing 
the least distaste for this crime against their country, 
Socialists, Radicals, decent Liberals even, are making 
light of the whole thing! We have read of nothing so 
shocking in the whole history of parties and politics in 
England. The stories of Charles II. selling English 
interests to France for money down may be a sort of 
parallel, but the evidence against Charles is now known 
to be slight and not very trustworthy. 


To talk prose which is perfect or thereabouts is a 
habit with Lord Rosebery, the ambidextrous, good 
equally at the written or the spoken word ; and, in point 
of style, his speech at Manchester was at high-water 
level. Yet it is by its matter this speech will be re- 
membered. He addressed himself to the moderate man, 
and, helped of course by Mr. Balfour’s declaration, 
he has the moderate man safely on shore. If that 
entity is as strong in his numbers as in his moderation, 
his votes at the poll will greatly astonish the Govern- 
ment and their managing director Mr. Redmond. 
For others than the moderate Lord Rosebery’s words 
surely were not vainly spoken. These are the days of 
King Demos, and the Manchester speech affects us as 
‘*the thing in which to catch the conscience of the 
King ’’—if that sovereign has any conscience which can 
be caught. There is a clear issue to vote on—one 
chamber or two. And no sane democrat has any 
excuse for confounding this with any specious pretence 
of Lords v. People. 


For thirty years, more or less, Lord Rosebery has 
been assailing a too predominant hereditary principle. 
Now the Lords of their own movement have ceded 
their hereditary rights and have consented to readjust 
their relations with the other House so as to eschew 
all deadlocks and ensure that the will of the people 
is carried out. It is the Radicals-cum-Socialists-cum- 
Home-Rule-Republicans who want to preserve the 
House of Lords shorn of all usefulness to the Body 
Politic, but with its hereditary rights intact and all 
those attractions undiminished which allure stout 
burgesses of Radical antecedents to enter its precincts 
for a ‘‘ consideration *’ of a hundred thousand or so to the 
Liberal party’s war-chest. What a gnashing of teeth 
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one hears among such candidates! But that hardly 
concerns the honest democratic elector. He may not 
be brilliant, but at least he can discern the sun at noon- 
tide and discriminate as to which of the two parties in 
the State he owes the protection of his liberties. 


The extraordinary perversity which gives Mr. L. S. 
Amery the most difficult of constituencies to fight for 
the cause of Empire and decent government is rather 
flattering to this candidate’s courage and unselfishness 
than to the wisdom of the authorities responsible. He 
was needed, he should have been in Parliament long 
ago, and we chose to keep him battering heroically at 
the gate of Wolverhampton in a series of forlorn hopes. 
He is a man, of course, ‘‘ of a most losing honesty ’’, as 
Elia said of the character of Lovell ; the Wolverhampton 
man who questioned his veracity, and was chastened 
therefor, might add—to finish the quotation—‘‘ and 
would strike ’’’. As Lord Milner told the electors of 
Bow on Monday, Amery “ will say nothing which he 
does not think, promise nothing which he will not do 
his best to perform ’’. 


Sir John Benn has to pay £12,000 as the cost of a 
lesson in speaking the truth. How much more he won't 
know till the lawyers’ bills come in. In the witness-box 
even he would drag in his political animosity, and got 
a well-deserved snub from the judge. The slanders he 
and his party have hurled at the Municipal Reformers 
are as reckless of the truth as those by which he has 
ruined the inventor of the G.B. tramway system and 
the other plaintiff who advanced his money on the 
patent. If his slanders on his political opponents cost 
him at the same rate he would soon retire from the 
business. 


His Mile End speech was made after he had read the 
report of Mr. Mordey, a perfectly independent and 
eminent electrician, that the G.B. system was sound 
and quite suitable for London. What had been wrong 
was the faulty construction of the work done by the 
Council’s electricians and was not due to the system 
itself. Yet Sir John Benn kept all this back and caused 
a public panic. The County Council were driven to 
destroy the G.B. system just when it had been made 
right. And all this slanderous campaign was to prevent 
the sacred Progressive system from being discredited. 


Quite appropriately the Duke of Connaught is said 
to have spent the most strenuous days of his tour in 
Johannesburg. The spirit which in twenty years has 
made the capital of the Rand “‘ the largest city in Africa 
inhabited by Europeans ’’ must have taxed even his 
Royal Highness’ energy in the performance of cere- 
monial duties. The tour which has almost compassed 
British South Africa from Cape Town to Bloemfontein, 
Bulawayo, and Pretoria, may be said to have reached 
its climax in Johannesburg. In South African history 
of the last thirty years Johannesburg has stood for 
much. It was British in everything except its Govern- 
ment from its birth, it was the one progressive spot in 
the Transvaal under Kruger, and the Duke of Con- 
naught could hardly have failed to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the outburst of unrestrained enthusiasm 
with which his coming was hailed. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in Toronto, made a vigorous 
defence of his naval policy against the attacks delivered 
on it both by the Conservatives and the Nationalists. 
Mr. Borden and Mr. Bourassa dislike the Government’s 
naval scheme for different reasons. Both want it re- 
ferred to the people, but whilst Mr. Borden wishes to 
place Canada’s little navy at the disposal of the imperial 
authorities, Mr. Bourassa is opposed to a naval policy 
which involves a measure of imperial responsibilities. 
Mr. Bourassa complains that Canada has no voice in 
the control of imperial affairs. Whether Mr. Bourassa 
is prepared for imperial federation is not clear: we 
cannot imagine that he is. Sir Wilfrid Laurier wants a 
Canadian Navy as a defence, not against the United 
States, but against Japan, China, and Russia. Mr. 


Bourassa charges him with leaving unprotected 3000 
miles of frontier. However little Mr. Bourassa trusts 
Great Britain, he clearly trusts the United States less, 
for all the ‘‘ advanced civilisation’? which appeals to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. . 


The note of the resolutions which the Labour Govern- 
ment of Australia proposes to lay before the next 
Imperial Conference is wholly British. ‘‘ Commercial 
co-operation ’’ covers up a multitude of trade possi- 
bilities. The Commonwealth aims at the encourage- 
ment of British manufactures and shipping, at 
uniformity of the navigation laws, which will ensure 
employment of British seamen, at joint effort between 
the Imperial and Colonial Governments in regard to 
emigration encouraging Britons to settle within the 
British Empire, at control of the All-Red Route by 
the nationalisation of one Atlantic cable, and at a 
single Imperial Court of Appeal. Nothing could be 
better than this. The Labour Ministry in Australia 
is as imperial in its sentiment as Mr. Deakin himself, 
and it only remains to hope that the colonies will be 
met at the next Conference in a spirit at once more 
sympathetic and practical than at the last. The colonies 
mean business whatever Downing Street may mean. 

The Sydney correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’ gives a 
very unfavourable account of the Joint Court set up in 
the New Hebrides under the Anglo-French Convention 
made four years ago. The Court was agreed on mainly 
to decide the bitter disputes between resident British 
and French subjects on the islands ; but the subjects of 
all the Powers are interested. The British, traders and 
missionaries alike, hoped much from the Joint Court; 
but its constitution has practically put it into the hands 
of French Judges or Spaniards who speak no English. 
The native question has been and is the source of all the 
troubles ; and the French residents seem determined to 
carry everything with a high hand over the Judges of 
the new Court, and the views of the British and 
Australians. The correspondent hints that the’ New 
Hebrides will soon be aflame ‘‘ and the Convention in 
rags ’’ through the carelessness that has been shown in 
the composition of the new Court. 


The Chinese ship of State, or the somewhat crazy 
junk which has hitherto done duty for a ship, is 
perilously near waters that may prove too troubled for 
those in command. The edict shortening the proba- 
tionary period of the Senate and fixing the fifth year 
of the present reign for the opening of the National 
Parliament has called forth a public demonstration 
in Peking. No one intimately acquainted with China 
would have regarded this as possible even a few 
months ago. On the night the edict was issued the 
city inside and out the main gate was illuminated, 
the great square in front of the palace, from which the 
public has been rigidly excluded from time immemorial, 
was a packed mass of humanity, brass bands played and 
students’ cadet corps paraded the streets. Public 
enthusiasm bids fair to carry the Government off its 
legs, and has already scared it considerably. 


A serious agitation will almost certainly result from 
the discontent, due to the fact that the franchise has 
not yet been granted. The movement towards self- 
government could not, in the opinion of those in a 
position to know, be stopped or even checked except 
at the risk of revolution and the overthrow of the 
present dynasty. The people are determined to get 
affairs into their own hands. If they use their power 
with: moderation they may save China. Under the 
present Administration the Empire must soon be a thing 
of the past. 


The Reichstag is at work again with the eyes of 
members fixed on the next election. Questioned on the 
Emperor’s Kénigsberg speech the Chancellor declared 
that the Prussian Constitution knew nothing of the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. This 
important utterance, which brings things back to where 
they were before the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ interview, 
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has been eagerly approved by practically. all Germans 
who are not Socialists. Much interest has been excited 
in the German press by the constitutional struggle in 
England. The general view seems to be that Great 
Britain has long been moving towards the Referendum. 
Representative institutions, it is urged, have thus failed 
to work even in the country of their origin, and the 
future lies either with pure democracy or with pure 
bureaucracy—unless indeed the French, after a cen- 
tury’s vain effort, at last succeed in reconciling the two. 


A report which is as striking in the facts it gives of 
the present as it is of importance for the future has been 
issued by the Board of Education. This is Dr. New- 
man’s account of the first year’s operation of the Act 
making compulsory the medical examination of 
Elementary School children by the local authorities. A 
lamentable state of things is disclosed as to the defects 
of sight and hearing, of dental decay, of a variety of 
malformations, and a lack of cleanliness affecting 
health which prevail amongst lower-class children. 
From two points of view—that of efficiency in war and 
industry and the economy of the enormous amounts of 
money spent on schools—the value of this medical 
census cannot be exaggerated. To combat the evils 
there must be many methods: medical treatment, 
dental operations, school regulations, provision of 
appliances such as spectacles. Money will have to be 
spent nationally and locally. Responsibility for the 
health of the children will lead to many wider issues. 


When the last representative of an old institution dies 
the sentiment of the past touches us, though we may 
not regret the passing of the institution itself. Jem 
Mace was the last of the old Champions of England ; and 
for several hundred years Englishmen vaunted them- 
selves on their unique prize-ring and honoured its 
champions. The prize-fighter’s qualities were valued, 
and symbolised the British valour that had won the 
victories of Marlborough and Wellington and Nelson. 
We have lost that sentiment; and Palmerston declared 
that if that happened and there was no honour for the 
ring England would lose her ancient virtue. Judged 
so, the time has come. Since Mace we have raised no 
champion who could not be knocked silly by the first- 
comer—an American, white or negro. 


Our fathers did not despise the fighter. Wedo; and 
yet such men as Mace, Gully, and Cribb and other 
champions had the business and practical talents of 
Englishmen ina high degree. Mace, like Gully, made a 
fortune even in the days when the prize-fighter won 
more fame than money. Now those who fight make 
more money with less fame. Perhaps the educated 
classes are mistaken in looking coldly on boxing. It is 
still the best English game to teach youths, for its skill, 
manliness, and usefulness. Mace was a man whom it 
is quite seemly to honour as a supreme master of a 
craft once, if not now, esteemed by Englishmen. He 
lived honourably a life of many interests, and if he died 
poor it was not through stupidity or dissipation. About 
a year ago we were pleased to see that a magistrate, in 
whose court Mace was giving evidence, treated the old 
man as a worthy survivor of a notable English tradition. 

For booksellers, the real thing, those ‘‘ gentlemen ”’, 
like Dr. Johnson’s Mr. Davies and in the Doctor’s 
imperishable definition, ‘‘ who sell books *’, we profess 
an attachment and admiration. But the modern and 
fashionable bookseller’s virtues do not shine forth at 
this season of shopping, though no doubt there are ex- 
ceptions even in large and glittering places, where some- 
times the taste of a scholar and book-lover may animate 
and control. What we deplore is the prevalence of 
the book-storist, whose shop is an.emporium and whose 
men are ‘*‘ salesmen *’ ignorant of books and indiffer- 
ent if not hostile to book-lovers. We write under the 
familiar smart of having asked for a new edition of a 
work famous but in nowise recondite, and ‘‘ out ’’ some 
eight days since. First its existence is denied. Then, 
when this fails to stay inquiry, the salesman recalls 
as from a remote past that there was no demand for 
this edition ! 


“ PAY ASOUITH OR ORDER——’”’ 


E accept the Prime Minister’s sarcastic descrip- 
tion of the Referendum as ‘‘ a democratic 
appendage ’’. It is democratic, and for that reason the 
Radicals object to it. They prefer to ‘* trust 
Asquith ’’, though, as Mr. Balfour slyly observed in his 
Albert Hall speech—one of the best he has ever de- 
livered out of the House of Commons—it is not quite 
certain whether that battle-cry would be endorsed by 
the Cabinet if its members voted by ballot. We re- 
member that twenty years ago the Radical cry was 
‘* Trust Gladstone ’’ and ‘‘ give the Grand Old Man 
another chance *’. Seeing that Mr. Gladstone had been 
sixty years in the front rank of public life, and that he 
had more than thirty years of service to the Liberal 
party behind him, there was some justification for this 
phase of the confidence trick. But who is Mr. 
Asquith? Ten years ago he was a barrister practising 
chiefly before the Privy Council, and known as a Home 
Secretary of three years’ standing. He has now been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for two years and Prime 
Minister for two vears. Is this a sufficient record— 
party politics apart—to justify the demand for a blank 
cheque signed by the nation? ‘* Pay Asquith or order, 
blank pounds, shillings and pence.—(Signed) The 
People ’’—that is a pretty stiff draft upon our national 
credit or credulity. Has Mr. Asquith’s conduct as head 
of the Government during these two fateful vears, 1909 
and 1910, been such as to mark him for a strong states- 
man, to whose hands moderate and reflecting citizens 
may entrust the guidance of a revolution? Quite the 
contrary : the difficulty is to discover what the Prime 
Minister does and, sometimes, where he is. On rare 
occasions Mr. Asquith emerges, in rosy majesty, to drop 
a Bill or to dissolve Parliament. These seem to be his 
sole functions; he is plainly in the hands of others; 
and though he impudently denies that Mr. Redmond 
has anything to do with the dissolution, nobody believes 
him. Everybody who knows anything about politics 
knows that Mr. Asquith is the tool of a two-headed 
faction, composed of a knot of Irish Repealers and a 
knot of English Socialists. Mr. Redmond heads the 
first knot ; Mr. Lloyd George heads the second knot. Mr. 
Churchill runs frantically behind the car, trying to per- 
suade the world that he is, if not the master, at least the 
chauffeur of revolution. But he, like Mr. Asquith, fails 
to deceive, for the same reason that Metternich, accord- 
ing to Tallevrand, failed—‘* parce qu’il ment toujours 
Disraeli reminded us in one of his books of the his- 
torical commonplace that revolutions are always made 
by a faction, and a small faction. Our two English 
revolutions in the seventeenth century were so made : 
the French revolution in the eighteenth century was so 
made : our British revolution in the twentieth century is 
so being made. ‘* Trust Asquith ’’ means merely trust 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Lloyd George. What answer 
will the nation make to the demand ? 

Those whose business it is to study and if possible to 
understand Genera! Elections declare that Mr. Balfour’s 
speech at the Albert Hall has transformed the situation. 
One eminent Radical peer asserted that it meant a trans- 
ference of forty seats from the Government to the 
Unionists. If this should turn out to be correct, if only 
half the prediction be verified, the game of revolution is 
up. If the Ministerial majority should be reduced to the 
bare Irish vote, or even near to it, the Constitution will 
be saved: the King’s Writ will still run and the Union 
Jack will still float over three kingdoms. Even Mr. 
Lloyd George could hardly ask Mr. Asquith to ask the 
King to create five hundred peers to please seventy Irish 
rebels financed from the United States. Lord Rosebery 
made a distinct hit at Manchester when he asked: 
What would happen in the United States if it was dis- 
covered that British gold was supporting one of the 
political parties? Suppose, for instance, that Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress were to receive subscrip- 
tions from the Cobden Club, or from the British Free 
Trade League, or from Sir John Brunner, with the 
avowed object of reducing the tariff : what sort of treat- 
ment would they receive from the American electors 
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and the American press? Tarring and feathering is 
out of fashion, but ‘*‘ gunning ”’ is not, and in certain 
States we should not like to ‘‘ bank ”’ on the safety of 
their lives. The American newspapers would certainly 
discover that all their relatives were criminals, and that 
they owed their own freedom to a miscarriage of justice. 
Quite seriously, the Democratic party in the United 
States would be irretrievably ruined by the receipt of 
British subscriptions; though we are told that Mr. 
Redmond and his British allies should be proud of 
American dollars. It is said that these dollars have 
been subscribed by Patrick Ford and the dynamiters, 
and some of them doubtless have been, but not all of 
them. We have it on fairly good authority that some 
of the money has been found by American business men, 
who fear our adoption of Tariff Reform as the devil 
fears holy water. 

Speculations as to the number of gains and losses will 
be set at rest in a week’s time. Meanwhile we may 
ask why Mr. Balfour’s speech has so profoundly affected 
the situation. Because Mr. Balfour has announced that 
Tariff Reform will not be carried unless endorsed by the 
Referendum. This is at once a formal and definite 
acceptance of the Referendum as a part of the Unionist 
policy, and a promise that Tariff Reform shall not be 
carried in haste and by a partisan majority in Parlia- 
ment. The relief to moderate men, who still have 
doubts about fiscal policy, is immense. It is an assur- 
ance that the constitutional question of the powers and 
composition of the Second Chamber will be separated 
from the fiscal question. The two questions are indeed 
at opposite poles of the political globe; and it is well 
that they should not be muddled up together with other 
issues, such as temperance and poor-law reform, as is 
inevitably the case at an election. For that is the 
sovereign merit of the Referendum, that it’ states a 
single, pure issue for the vote. Could there be a better 
illustration of the advantage of a Referendum than the 
election now going on? In how many meetings, and 
by how many speakers, is the constitutional question of 
a Second Chamber being seriously discussed? Observe 
Mr. Lloyd George—“‘ le dréle a bien étudié sa béte ”’, 
as Voltaire said of Moses. Does he discuss the Parlia- 
ment Billi of his Government? or the counter-proposals 
of the House of Lords? Not much; he knows better 
than that. ‘‘ Yah! ’’ he says, ‘‘ Who is Lord St. John 
of Bletsoe? And why should he rule over you? ’? That 
is much better business. Though perhaps it may not be 
such good business after all. There are distinct signs 
that even the larrikins and corner-boys are wearying 
of the coarse clowning of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. All respectable men were disgusted long 
ago; but then they have so little voting power ! 

We have stated the supreme advantage of the 
Referendum—that it isolates an issue. There can or 
should be no difficulty in drafting apt words in an 
Act to define the ‘* questions of gravity ’’ which are to 
be submitted to the Referendum. All amendments of 
the Constitution in King, Lords and Commons, all 
questions touching the legislative union of the three 
kingdoms, the National Church, the administration of 
justice, and the fundamental principles of taxation, 
should be enacted to be questions of gravity. As for 
the cost—whether it be £200,000 or £500,000 or 
£1,000,000—it is childish to talk of it. It is brazen 
effrontery on the part of those who are going to pay 
members of the House of Commons £300,000 a year in 
salaries to object to the cost of the Referendum. We 
are well aware of the drawbacks and dangers of 
the Referendum. Everything depends on who 
puts the question and how it is put. A case 
can be stated for counsel in such a way as 
to extract almost any opinion that may be wanted. 
Presumably the Government that has recourse to 
the Referendum will state its case in its own way. 
We can. imagine the questions of Tariff Reform, 
of Home Rule, of Disestablishment of the Church, of 
One Man One Vote, being put to the electors on the 
Referendum in such a way as to prejudice or confuse 
the issue. How is an impartial statement of the ques- 
tion to be secured? Undoubtedly the Referendum is 
a derogation from the principle of representative 


government—is an admission that it has failed. But 
then it has failed, lamentably and conspicuously. The 
party game has destroyed representative government, 
‘* and there’s an end on’t ’’, as Dr. Johnson would say. 
At present the only people who count are the excitable 
politicians at the top and the equally excitable starve- 
lings at the bottom. The Referendum is an attempt to 
secure for the middle portion of the community a voice 
in their own government. The Radicals do not like it, 
because they distrust the middle class and prefer the 
mud and lies and fog of a General Election. The 
Referendum is an experiment : and there is some risk in 
all experiments. But the time has come when the 
experiment must be made. 


“THE ENVIOUS DEMOCRAT.” 


8 eee: has been one personality in Mr. Lloyd 

George’s speeches this week which by now he 
probably regrets. It was not so much brutal—perhaps 
it was not brutal at all—as it was crude, inexpressibly 
crude, and uncalled for. Mr. Lloyd George is not quite 
se coarsely coloured as he daubs himself at election-time, 
and though he may cling to his high-cheese metaphor 
all his life, feeling there was a sort of native wit about 
it, he may well wish he had not suddenly launched out 
into cheapest jocosity about Lord St. John of Bletsoe. 
Why should you be ruled by Lord St. John of 
Bletsoe ? Who in the world is Lord St. John of Bletsoe ? 
Of course this sally brought forth a roar of mirth. The 
name is uncommon—uncommon in a way that somehow 
lends itself to the ridicule of the empty-headed—and 
there is nothing that excites ribald laughter surer 
than joking a man about his name. Moreover, as it 
happens, the holder of the name has never been in the 
eye of notoriety. He is not paragraphed and photo- 
graphed in the papers. So the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer played his platform joke with entire success. 
He drew out of an honourable obscurity a man utterly 
unoffending and exposed him coarsely to the coarse 
crowd. If Mr. Llovd George chooses to go to Mr. 
\squith and Lord Morley and ask them to say quite 
candidly what they think of this platform hit of his, we 
think he will discover, if he has not already discovered 
it for himself, that it was a miserable thing. 

But, apart from the wantonness of this insult to 
one who has in no wise crossed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
path or interfered with his plans, the incident is very 
instructive. It happens that Lord St. John of Bletsoe 
stands in a quiet, unobtrusive way for much that is 
utterly worthless and even despicable in the eyes of the 
churl of to-day. Thus he served in the 74th High- 
landers. A British officer—that is something against 
him in the view of our envious democrat. He is Lord 
Lieutenant of Bedfordshire—another bad mark against 
him, blacker than the first. He is Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions—Oh yes, takes precious good care, no doubt, 
to run in everybody for wiring a rabbit or looking at 
a pheasant, and would like to give a pore old starving 
shepherd ten years for taking two shillings out of a 
church! President of the Bedfordshire Territorial 
Force Association simce 1908: another black mark 
against Lord St. John for backing up Mr. Haldane’s 
undemocratic militarism. He owns eight thousand 
acres of land : set against him the blackest mark of all ! 
Think of it—poor beggars starving every winter, sleep- 
ing against the park railings, and here is a bloke (we 
forget whether this word is on the Chancellor’s vocabu- 
lary) living on the fat ‘of the land, with more money 
than he knows what to do with; and with a great tract 
of land given over, of course, to partridges and 
pheasants instead of small holders who would make it 
wave with golden corn. 

Is that the whole case—a pretty black case—against 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe? Alas, no. It must be 
admitted he has a coat of arms, a lineage. He has had 
a great-great-grandfather and knows who that forbear 
was. There was a St. John of Bletsoe in Bedfordshire 
in 1448, and there is a St. John of Bletsoe there in 1910. 
Look into his lincage—if you are not afraid of being 
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included among the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
“** snobs ’’—and you will find great names in English 
history in his family. A Bolingbroke for example, a 
Paulet. We wonder, by the way, has our sham Iron- 
side at the Exchequer ever heard of Paulet? The real 
Ironside heard of Paulet ; met him once at Basing Castle. 
Paulet’s motto was ‘*‘ Aymez Loyaulté’’. 

But these fusty old names of people dead and gone cen- 
turies ago are of no interest to our up-to-date democrat. 
Anything old he makes very light of unless he can get 
his fist into it ; and he would hail with a roar of laughter 
the statement that a St. John came over with the Con- 
queror and acted as a sort of organiser of the waggons 
and carriages. If only the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his ‘‘ flood of satire ’’ had brought in this point about 
William the Conqueror and the knight of the waggons, 
how they would have roared ! 

Well, that is the way in which democracy—as trained 
by its masters, feed professionals, on the platform and 
in the Press—views things that are decorous and quiet 
and unobtrusive about an aristocrat to-day and things 
that are old and historic about his family. We cannot 
help seeing, too, that the contempt for both these sides 
of aristocracy appears in the attitude of many members 
of the middle class as well as in that of the poor who 
are tainted by the grosser forms of radicalism. The 
spirit of irreverence for what is historic, irreplaceable 
in our society and whole system, is abroad in the land. 
It is the Philistine of Matthew Arnold in a grosser form 
perhaps than Arnold ever imagined. No doubt the 
aristocracy itself has done something, even a good deal, 
to spread this spirit. It has had too many wastrels 
of late years since the coming into power of democracy, 
foolish youths whose inane affairs and runaway 
matches with ballet-girls and the like have been adver- 
tised everywhere. But it is the terrible crudeness 
of the new-born democracy and of a section of the 
middle class which is chiefly to blame for the dis- 
respect of the masses for what is really good and 
invaluable in our good old system of aristocracy. It is 
the terrible crudeness of their leaders, who, though not 
actually communists—would-be smashers up of all that 
is rare and beautiful in England to-day—are ever 
urging a class war, and at election-time even suggest- 
ing the evil doctrine of loot. 

We have taken our title from a pure and noble book, 
‘“*The Intellectual Life’’, by Philip Hamerton.* 
Hamerton was not a party politician at all so far as we 


know. He was certainly not a typical Tory or 
Radical. He blamed the English aristocracy severely 
in some ways. But he saw as clearly as Walter 


Bagehot its value, the priceless value of all its old tradi- 
tions and nobility of descent. And he saw the very evil 
tendencies of what he termed an ‘‘ envious democracy ”’. 
If it had its way, fie declared, we should be forced by 
public opinion ‘‘ to cast all the records of our ancestors 
and the shields they wore in battle into the foul waters 
of an eternal Lethe. The intolerance of the sentiment 
of birth, that noble sentiment which has animated so 
many hearts with heroism and urged them to deeds of 
honour. - . . is one of the commonest signs of this evil 
spirit of detraction’’’. We do earnestly advise those 
younger would-be leaders and inspirers of the demo- 
cracy who wish to raise the masses to turn to a writer 
like Hamerton for guidance. He cannot be read by 
anyone without good profit. 


HOME RULE PER FAS ET NEFAS. 


If in itself Home Rule were a tolerable policy to con- 
sider, it would have been hopelessly prejudiced 
in honest men’s eyes by the manner in which it is being 
promoted. We have nothing to say against Mr. 
Redmond, who is fighting in the open; or Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, whose childish duplicities are but his latest 
form of self-advertisement ; or even against Mr. Patrick 
Ford, who goes on screeching against England as 
valiantly as in the brave old days of dynamite and 


1887, 


* “ The Intellectual Life.” By P. G. Hamerton, 


surgical knives. In dealing with these men, or keeping 
them at arm’s length, plain people know where they. 


are. There is no question of ‘‘ reverting to a state of 
war’’. It has been war all the time and all along the 
line. Nor, again, do we expect statesmanship from 


giddy agitators like Mr. Churchill or dazed Liberals 
such as Mr. Birrell. The one type never possessed 
and the other has lost the capacity of measuring con- 
sequences. It is different with Mr. Asquith and his 
circle. They are at least experienced statesmen, have 
gone through other Irish agitations, and quite realise 
what they are about when they take up Home Rule as 
the Government policy. But how do they treat it, and 
what attitude do they present to the people of Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. Asquith’s address to his constituents contained 
no reference to the question. In an appeal to the 
electors of Scotland, published only last Thursday, the 
subject is again ignored. In his speech at Reading ali 
he thought fit to say upon the matter was to deny that 
Mr. Redmond had brought about the Dissolution—he had 
had no more to do with it than the Man in the Moon. 
Now it is an excellent thing, as a cynic observed, to 
possess a good character. You can trade on it when 
doubted. Mr. Asquith, we fear, has overdrawn his 
account at the Bank of Faith. There may be some 
ingenious formula of casuistical reservation by which 
he justifies to himself a statement which, taken in its 
sole natural meaning, is only not misleading because 
nobody for a moment believes it. Still, it was a certain 
sign of grace that Mr. Asquith considered the charge 
of subserviency to Nationalist dictation one that should 
be repudiated, and, if possible, refuted. Let us, how- 
ever, stretch our power of charitable hypothesis and 
assume that, by a remarkable and quite unexpected 
coincidence, the desire and demand of Mr. Redmond 
happened to fit in with the Cabinet’s plans. We will 
dismiss as idle fables the story that the Conference was 
broken up by Mr. Lloyd George in obedience to an 
American telegram, that the very date of the dissolu- 
tion was settled by the usual intermediary, and that the 
trick of dividing the Finance Bill was devised by an 
Irish parliamentarian’s wit. These and other legends 
of the day being formally discredited, we are to take it 
that Mr. Asquith, so far as Home Rule is concerned, 
has reserved himself a clear run. In that case he would 
be doing his party an important service at election time 
if he would state explicitly that he does not intend and 
will not consent to put forward a Home Rule Bill 
while the House of Lords is disabled under the Parlia- 
ment Bill and before an_ effective Second Chamber 
has been put in its place. Here is a point on which 
ambiguity cannot be endured. Does the Prime Minister 
pledge himself, having got a special mandate against 
the Peers, not to use that majority for other purposes ? 
By implication he told the electors of East Fife, ex- 
pressly he has informed the whole people of Scotland, 
that there is but one issue before the country—breaking 
down the powers of the Tory House of Lords. On that 
showing, and according to the doctrine enunciated 
from a hundred Radical platforms, he has no right in 
the next Parliament to enter upon any other contentious 
legislation than the one measure on which he is now 
consulting the nation. Either his two manifestos are 
mendacious documents or he will give the required 
assurance. Unfortunately, the loquacious Mr. Birrell, 
dictating his address to a ready-writer at his bedside, 
gave away the Government design. They do mean to 
spatchcock Home Rule (with other trifles like Welsh 
Disestablishment) between the Parliament Bill and a 
remotely contingent scheme for reform of the Upper 
House. In plain English, Mr. Asquith, for all his airs 
of Henry the Eighth bluffness, is playing an elaborate 
fraud on the country, and playing it for the benefit of 
his partner and principal, Mr. Redmond. 

If Mr. Birrell’s confession had not clinched the case it 
would have been settled by Sir Edward Grey’s address 
to his constituents. He is, everybody knows, extremely: 
uncomfortable about the House of Lords policy. As the 
author perhaps of the phrase inserted in the preamble 
of the Parliament Bill about reform of the Upper House: 
he feels bound to keep up a certain show of consistency.. 
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Lord Rosebery on Wednesday was a little unkind when 
he rubbed in this point with skill in surgical torture. 
Being sensitive, therefore, on the Constitutional ques- 
tion, and knowing that his special views upon it have 
been kicked aside by the Radicals in the Cabinet, Sir 
Edward was far from treating it as the sole or main 
issue before the electorate. He sought relief in 
‘enlarging upon Devolution. According to this declara- 
tion the Foreign Secretary, unlike any of his colleagues, 
clings to the idea of Home Rule all round for the United 
Kingdom, and imagines that the Irish Nationalists will 
be satisfied with what, officially and unofficially, they 
have repeatedly declined to look at. Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey have unduly presumed upon their 
reputations and have become accomplices in a dis- 
creditable plot against Parliament. If this view be 
unfair, let either or both of them accept Mr. Balfour’s 
challenge and declare outright that they will not co- 
operate with Mr. Redmond for Home Rule until they 
have put the question, either by Referendum or by 
ad hoc Dissolution, to the country. Mr. Asquith affects 
great delicacy about preserving the purity of representa- 
tive institutions, with whose spirit, we gather, it would 
be inconsistent to ask the people to say for themselves 
what it is they want to have. Of course what Mr. 
Asquith means is that a Referendum would be taking the 
bread from the mouths of the political middlemen. 
Still, in this December election, he has himself, so he 
asserts, confined the appeal to one point—‘‘ Yes ”’ or 
** No”’ as to the Parliament Bill. Therefore he has him- 
self set an admirabie and recent precedent for a similar 
test as to Home Rule. Not for a moment do we 
imagine that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary will shake themselves clear of the conspiracy into 
which they have insensibly been drawn. When they 
took office nearly five years ago they were, we believe, 
incapable of tortuous intrigue. Their demoralisation 
began with the surrender on the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Partly because they could not stand up against Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s good-humoured cajolery, partly 
because they believed their presence in the Cabinet 
essential to the safety of the Empire, they allowed them- 
selves to be talked over into what they knew was wrong. 
Promptly the Radicals grasped their curious combination 
of pompous vanity with avidity for office. Mr. Red- 
mond, acting on inside information, saw that the Whigs 
in the Cabinet might be easier to manipulate even than 
the Radicals. Not only were they ready to accept his 
orders, but they would not shrink from the more odious 
function of simulating independence. Experience of 
public life makes it easy to understand persons like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary 
going into a deal for seventy Irish votes—that. is 
their idea of politics, and nobody asks them to uphold 
another standard. The country, however, counted 
on iad things from the Prime Minister and his 
circle. 


THE POLICING OF MINISTERS. 


“ EFLECT, dear sir ’’, wrote to us of late the 

enterprising secretary of some hospital or home 
for the cure of a specified ailment, ‘‘ reflect lest your 
own friends or even yourself ’’—at that moment invited 
to subscribe—‘‘ should some day require ’’ the cele- 
brated So-and-so treatment. After all, protection, like 
charity, begins at home. And so many Cabinet 
Ministers and their wives and offspring have now to be 
guarded from hysterical maids by police officers in 
plain clothes and police officers in uniform that Mr. 
Churchill may be quite sorry that he drafted off such a 
large body of police to Wales to deal with the pony- 
starvers of Tonypandy. 

Not that we grudge the Cabinet its guardians, even 
in days when Lord Milner is denied a hearing in the 
East End by organised bands of louts, to whose per- 
formance the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ gives promi- 
nence and approval. We are of a mind with Miss 
Fulgarney’s assistants in-‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex ”’. 
“‘ It never gives us pleasure ’’ to hear of one Minister 
being whipped, of another’s sore shins. We deplore 


these disorders and displays of feminine spite—the 
smacking of the Home Secretary one day, the hacking 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland another. Woman 
has naught to gain and everything to lose when she 
takes to fisticuffs, and we say nothing of the insult to 
the sex involved and blue ruin to the cause of woman 
suffrage. But there are insults to the office as well as 
to the politician who fills it. No good Conservative can 
view without horror attacks on high offices of State. 
But, all the same, the Ministers outraged have them- 
selves in great measure to thank. They have been at 
amazing pains to teach the suffragettes that they are 
squeezable. It is hopeless to deny plain facts. Ever 
since this precious policy of window-smash and hussy- 
play came in, Ministers have been far readier than they 
were to hold out hopes of a Woman Suffrage Bill. We 
all remember the scandalised amusement with which the 
world beheld Mr. Gladstone (as he was then) and Mr. 
Lloyd George (as he is still) pulled about in the witness- 
box by Miss Pankhurst. But none of us remembers that 
so well as does Mr. Lloyd George. And Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Birrell (with whose pangs we quite seriously and 
respectfully condole), and several others in the Cabinet 
have hurried on their tiptoes between riots and window- 
smashings to whisper silvery words in the suffragette 
ear. Who for a moment really believes that they would 
have troubled to do so but in mere panic of fresh out- 
bursts? Not, at least, the suffragettes, who believe 
they are kicking and threatening their way to victory. 
We are afraid they really are making an impression on 
Ministers’ souls as well as their shins. The Home 
Secretary, in particular, alternates between savagery 
and surrender. One day, to the dignified consterna- 
tion of the chief magistrate of London, he is for letting 
every suffragette off. The next, he is for locking every 
suffragette up. At a meeting in London the cther 
evening a solitary male sympathiser of the cause in- 
terrupted him. He fizzed up and ran over forthwith, 
and uttered something like an incitement to his friends 
to handle all hecklers summarily. Some of his sentences 
we admire or endorse so cordially that we cannot forbear 
to quote them. ‘‘ We have a right, a most valtiable 
right for democracy, to be able to conduct our public 
gatherings in decency and order. If these persons who 
have come treacherously into our midst to disturb our 
meetings, with deliberate intent, and probably paid for 
their services—if they choose to interrupt our gather- 
ings, it is an insult not to the speaker but to the 
audience. If they want to press their cause let them 
hold a meeting of their own. We would not disturb 
them. Let them take their hall and make their 
speeches, and ask whom they desire to come and listen 
to them. We will do all in our power to secure them 
the fullest opportunity of stating their views. These 
systematic, deliberate, cold, calculated, money-fed 
attempts to break up meeting after meeting have only 
one consequence, and that is to rob the masses of the 
people of one of the most valuable rights any demo- 
cracy can possess, and one of the essential safeguards 
to free government.”’ If our readers ask what we 
mean by inflicting on them at second hand all this 
pompous rodomontade, we would answer—the better 
to understand our Mr. Churchill. For what started 
this avalanche of words? The circumstance that a 
single not robust male had asked a single feeble ques- 
tion about votes for women! At the Albert Hall two 
or three people kept interrupting Mr. Balfour; these 
were not instantly shot out with marked brutality. At 
the very moment our Home Secretary was calling on 
gods and men “‘ to vindicate his hapless right ’’, Lord 
Milner with inextinguishable dignity and good humour 
was smiling on the ruffians in Bow and Bromley who 
sought to prevent his placing his case before them, 
and who seek, vainly we believe, night after night to 
extinguish Mr. Amery. Had not Mr. Lloyd George 
shown them how? and did not the Liberal press, 
ignoring or obscuring the speaker’s arguments, repro- 
duce the interruptions next day? A chivalrous and 
fair-minded lot, the Ministry. 

To return to the suffragettes. We dislike their 
movement more than we can say; but then we have 
never pretended to like it, whereas Mr. Asquith kas 
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played fast and loose with its leaders, and now goes 
about policed. All the worst phases of the business 
have been increased, if not actually originated, by the 
extraordinary vacillation of Ministers, Mr. Churchill 
in particular demeaning himself towards the women 
first like a bully and now like a baby. The flattering 
unction laid unto the soul of the North of England 
Society for Woman Suffrage by its secretary’s an- 
nouncement that the late member for South Salford 
has resigned because he would not accept conditions 
which the suffragists or their friends got his successor 
to swallow is roughly dispelled by Mr. Belloc, whose 
honesty we love and probably the suffragettes do not 
abhor or at least not contemn. Mr. Belloc’s constitu- 
ents, it seems, gave him up only when “ in and out of 
the House in the most definite manner *’ he had ‘‘ asbo- 
lutely refused to accept an official candidature of any 
sort in the present election under what was virtually a 
coalition ’’. As for the suffrage, his opposition thereto 
was his most popular attitude, and Mr. Belloc knows of 
no candidate in the last election who ‘‘ did not improve 
his position by showing a little courage in this matter ”’ 
His ex-colleagues might envy—even as a matter of 
practical policy—the parent of Pongo his stoutness. 
We are sure the women will respect him not less. 


THE CITY. 


HE monotony of an extremely dull week was broken 
on Thursday by a totally unexpected reduction of 
the Bank rate to 44 per cent. The cheapening of dis- 
counts had aroused some discussion of a decline in the 
official minimum, but scarcely anyone in Lombard 
Street anticipated a change before the end of the year. 
The first thought in the Stock Exchange was that the 
reduction would encourage business, but cautious 
observers do not expect a revival of activity this month. 
The tone of the markets has, however, been 
strengthened, partly by the improving monetary position 
and partly by hopeful political views. A favourite 
medium of professional speculation at the moment is 
Government ‘* Majorities*’. One may be a bull or a 
bear of ‘‘ Majorities ’’ by buying or selling them at the 
quoted prices; the difference between the price of the 
deal and the actual majority will represent a gain or 
loss in shillings or sovereigns or any other unit agreed 
upon, unless the deal is ‘* closed ’’ before the election 
is over. For example, a seller at 120 last week could 
take a profit of 7o points now at 50, cr he could con- 
tinue his commitment in the hope of a further slump 
in the Coalition prospects. <A fortnight ago ‘‘ Majo- 
rities’’ were ‘‘introduced’’ on a basis of the last 
Radical preponderance of 125; the quotation has since 
declined to 45 and now stands at about 50 rather sellers. 
Gilt-edged securities have benefited alike from cheaper 
money and from a growing belief that the power of the 
Radical party will be heavily reduced, if not converted 
into a minority. Consols have managed to climb up to 
80, and the same influences, combined with a better 
public appreciation of dividend prospects, have lent 
strength to Home Rails. Americans remain irregular and 
doubtful. Pessimistic utterances attributed to Mr. 
j. J. Hill, of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Railways, gave Wall Street a bad quarter of an hour, 
the effect of which was only partially offset by a prompt 
denial from Mr. Hill (said to have been dictated by Mr. 
J. P. Morgan), accompanied by bullish statements from 
other quarters. The best American news of the week 
was that the Pennsylvania line is ordering 150,000 tons 
of steel rails for 1911 delivery, fully 30,000°tons more 
than was expected. On the other hand, it is now 
understood that the plans for listing Union Pacifics at 
Paris have been definitely abandoned, and the action 
taken by the Government to dissolve the Sugar Trust 
has had a depressing effect, although it had long been 
foreshadowed. Dealers confess themselves unable to 
** see their way ’’ in Americans at present ; but it seems 
obvious that the big people do not want prices to go 
any lower. 
A net profit is shown by the London General Omnibus 
Company of £125,132 (against £76,205 for the pre- 


ceding fifteen months), with 4°10,747 from investments, 
making a total of £:135,880. This sufficed to meet prior 
charges, set aside £5357 to leases sinking fund, clear 
off a debit balance of £33,400, pay £50,000 arrears of 
preference dividend, and leave 415,435 to carry for- 
ward. Allocation to depreciation has presumably been 
deemed unnecessary in view of the fact that the upkeep 
of omnibuses has been maintained out of revenue; but 
depreciation is a matter which must nevertheless be con- 
sidered before dividends on the ordinary shares can be 
resumed. 

Next week official announcement will be made of pro- 
posals for the absorption of Messrs. Wernher, Beit and 
Co. by the Central Mining and Investment Corporation. 
The two concerns have worked in close association, 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit acting as managers to the cor- 
poration and receiving a percentage of its profits. The 
amalgamation will necessitate the increase of the Central 
Mining Corporation’s capital from £ 3,600,000 to 
£ 5,000,000 probably, the purchase consideration being 
in shares, it is understood. The change should com- 
mend itself to the corporation’s shareholders and to 
the South African market generally, provided that the 
purchase-price is equitable. This, however, cannot be 
discussed until the official programme is published. 
Apart from this very interesting development, the 
mining markets have been devoid of special incident. 
The Yilgarn (West Australia) section continues con- 
spicuous for unfortunate financing, the latest company 
—the Golden Bullfinch—having been formed with a 
capital of £100,000 to purchase a property which 
recently changed hands at £5000 ! 

The auction sales of rubber indicate that the legitimate 
demand is quite sufficient to absorb easily all availzble 
supplies and so keep prices steady. There is a gencral 
disposition to anticipate increased-activity with higher 
quotations early next year. Oil shares are scarcely 
worth watching at present; but the Spies directors are 
contemplating a considerable increase of capital to build 
a refinery and lay a pipe-line. 


MONTHS OF THE PORTUGUESE 
REPUBLIC. 
By EXPERTUS. 
I.—THE FREE” PRESS. 


Portuguese Revolution produced two genuine 

heroes, neither of them revolutionary. It also 
produced two sham heroes, both of them revolu- 
tionaries. The bodies of the latter lay in state in the 
Lisbon Town Hall for a week, and were subsequently 
buried amid such delirious scenes of enthusiasm that 
foreigners asked what the men had done to deserve all 
this. Well, one of them, Rear-Admiral Candido dos 
Reis, committed suicide on 5 October when he thought 
that the revolutionaries were: getting the worst of it. 
The other, Dr. Bombarda, was killed by a lunatic. 
Nothing very heroic about either case, save perhaps 
the way in which the republicans lied by announcing 
in letters a foot long that both these ‘‘ martyrs ’’ had 
been done to death by the Royalists. 

The two real heroes of the occasion were a soldier 
and an editor: Colonel Pedro Celestino da Costa, the 
commander of the 16th Infantry Regiment, and Senhor 
Francisco Manuel Homem Christo, editor of the 
‘* Povo de Aveiro’’. When the mutineer soldiers of 
the former covered him with their rifles and called 
upon him to cry ‘‘ Viva a republica!’’ he faced them 
contemptuously, slowly drew his sword from its scab- 
bard, raised it high above his head, and, in a voice 
that rang through the barrack square, shouted out the 
fatal words ‘‘ Viva el Rei!’’ Those words were his 
last.* 


TWO 


* Strictly speaking, Colonel da Costa was not the only brave 
man on the royalist side. All of his subordinate officers were 
murdered. Captain Ferreira, too, of the ‘Dom Carlos’’, was 
wounded, while the brave Captain Paiva Conceiro could easily 
have squelched the revolt had it not been for the treachery of the 
General Staff and the Government. 
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The editor, Senhor Homem Christo, has not been put 
to death. He was only arrested and brought to Lisbon 
by the republicans ; nevertheless, I consider that he is 
quite as great a hero as the other. Until his arrest 
he edited with very remarkable ability a small republi- 
can weekly, in which he simply told the truth about the 
extremists who now rule at Lisbon. 

A man of rugged and aggressive independence, in 
the reign of Dom Manoel he refused to flatter the 
king ; and now that the republicans are triumphant he 
refuses to flatter the republic. 

The ‘‘ despot ’’, however, never threw him into 
prison; never even prosecuted him. His Majesty left 
that to the apostles of free speech. ° 

Although a republican himself, Senhor Christo has 
always maintained that Portugal is not yet ripe for a 
republican form of Government, and criticises the means 
by which the recent revolution was brought about. He 
says that it was not right of Theophilo Braga and his 
friends to call to their assistance the Mafia, the Camorra 
and other anarchical secret societies which have de- 
bauched the common soldier, taught him that it is 
a great and glorious thing to murder his colonel, under- 
mined his morality and his belief in God at the same 
time as they undermined his loyalty to the king. And 
he has pointed out that the disintegrating agents which 
the republicans have employed will by no means cease 
acting now that the republic is established. 

‘*You have consecrated the bomb’’, says Senhor 
Christo. 

And here, by the by, I might remark that the new 
Portuguese flag does, apparently, contain a bomb. 
The specimen of that ensign which has been trium- 
phantly displayed for some time past in the windows of 
a newspaper office in Fleet Street is, I notice, red and 
green with a blue bomb in the centre. Across the band 
of smoke issuing from the bomb are written, as if in 
mockery, ‘‘ Patria e Liberdade’’. In view of Senhor 
Christo’s words, quoted above, I think that the whole 
device, though unusual in a coat of arms, is strongly 
to be commended in the present instance for its 
absolute frankness and appropriateness. 

Senhor Christo—who, far from being a clericalist or 
a Roman Catholic, is not even a Christian—also tells 
us something of the shockingly immoral private lives of 
the redemptores—the ‘‘ redeemers ’’ of their country, 
as they modestly call themselves—who have now, by 
their new law, dealt Christian marriage the greatest 
blow which it has received in any civilised land for the 
last hundred years. He also makes categorical and 
very serious charges of dishonesty against Affonso 
Costa, the Minister for Justice. If those charges were 
untrue, that very able lawyer could soon have ruined 
the ‘‘ Povo do Aveiro ’’ by ordinary legal proceedings. 
Instead of doing so he suspended the paper and arrested 
the editor without preferring any charge against him 
at all. The Tsar of Russia at his worst could not 
have acted in a more arbitrary manner. 

In the same way the ex-dictator Franco was arrested, 
nominaliy because he was a dictator but really because, 
during his dictatorship, he found himself obliged to 
punish the great Affonso. The Portuguese revolution 
has certainly (if it has done nothing else) afforded the 
Minister of Justice a splendid opportunity of paying 
off old scores. 

That the press was far freer under King Mancel 
than it is now is a matter on which there cannot be 
two opinions. Just before the revolution those extreme 
republican papers, the ‘‘ Mundo ’’, the ‘‘ Seculo 
and the ‘‘ Lucta ’’ were allowed to say practically 
what they liked. The censorship on cablegrams was 
severe, but not nearly so severe as it is to-day. No 
censorship was exercised on correspondence. To-day 
a censorship is exercised on correspondence. I can 
personally testify to the fact that, generally speakiny, 
the censorship is ten times worse than in Russia. To 
give one example : Several weeks after the departure of 
King Manoel I handed to the censor at Lisbon a cable- 
gram in which I truthfully set down an “ interview ”’ 
I had had with President Braga. I translated it into 
French for the censor, who promised to send it as it 


stood. Hé did send it, but not till he had, without 
my knowledge, altered every word of it. 

So far indeed as the Press is concerned the republic, 
instead of carrying out a policy of ‘‘ immaculate 
justice ’’, is carrying out a simple policy of revenge. 
‘* Why do you stop my paper? ’’ asked Senhor A. 
Cabral, the editor of the ‘‘ Liberal ’’, when a repre- 
sentative of the republic curtly gave him to understand 
that his journal had been suppressed. 

‘* We are doing ’’, was the reply, ‘‘ what you would 
have done with us had you been in power.”’ 

In short, under such a law as the republican Press 
Law, which has just been made public, and which 
authorises the punishment of writers whose intention 
the Court regards as bad, or whose past writings betray 
loyalist leanings—under such a law as this the exist- 
ence of a free press is impossible. The only papers 
which can flourish under it are the present semi-official 
organs of the new Government, the ‘‘ Mundo ”’ and the 
‘** Seculo ’’’, which are both of the deepest shade of 
yellow and have both distinguished themselves by 
publishing the filthiest attacks on the nuns, attacks 
which the Jewish and anti-clerical editor of the 
‘* Matin ’’ investigated on the spot and declared 
to be ‘‘ an abominable falsehood ’’. And that the 
republican papers should represent public opinion or 
furnish anything in the way of criticism is not to be 
expected. For the republic is infallible and impeccable, 
and does not want criticism, even when that criticism is 
wrapt up in phrases of encouragement. One day the 
inside pages of all the English papers that reached the 
Avenida Palace Hotel (and probably all the other sub- 
scribers) had been removed because, though on the 
whole friendly, these papers did not praise the republi- 
cans sufficiently for their heroic onslaught some days 
before on the convent schoolgirls ! 

If, as the censor has often pointed out to me with 
tears in his eyes, the foreign correspondents only con- 
fined themselves to sending nice cablegrams instead 
of telling about the very ominous cases of insub- 
ordination which have occurred in all the barracks 
throughout the country and in the University of 
Coimbra, why, no difficulties whatever would be put in 
their way : they might wire whatever they liked. 

Seriously, however, freedom in Portugal means that 
the anarchist alone is free. While suppressing moderate 
newspapers and arresting their editors the Government 
has rewarded the men who brought about the revolu- 
tion by annulling all laws against anarchists. This 
implies a situation of such very unstable equilibrium 
that in beginning this series of articles about the Portu- 
guese revolution I am positively worried by the thought 
that before I have time to prophesy the fate of the 
republic that fate will already have overtaken it. 

Forty thousand men are now on strike in various 
parts of Portugal. Among them is the republican 
‘“ hero ’’? Machado dos Santos, who has become anti- 
Governmental and established a virulent opposition 
newspaper, the ‘‘ Intransigente ’’, because the new 
Government will not reward him by giving ‘‘ jobs ’’ to 
thousands of his relatives and friends.* All well-to-do 
families are leaving Portugal, and trade is so bad in 
consequence that even Lisbon would like to see the 
king back again. 


BALLYGULLEM. 


A$ the elections approached, Mr. O’Groany M.P. 

was pressed by his friends to ‘*‘ do something ”’, 
and he understood. It was the delicate way of telling 
him that there would be rivals at the local convention, 
and that, as he had not specially distinguished himself 
in ‘‘ the House ’’, it remained for him to do so in the 
constituency, where there were patriots as eloquent who 
had been to gaol several times since he was there. He. 


* “*The Government . . . confessed’’, says the ‘‘ Times’ "’ 


Lisbon correspondent (21 November), ‘‘ that they would not be 
able to depend upon the military to enforce any measures contrary 
to the desires of the cork workers'’ This means that many-- 
English cork merchants will be ruined. 
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thought over the matter, and the more he thought the 
more difficult he found it. His division of the county 
was almost stupidly free from trouble, a serious re- 
proach to his statesmanship. Where was his claim on 
public confidence? With the situation in his own hands, 
he had allowed life to lapse into such order that a man 
might be returned for Parliament without a single crime 
to the credit of his career, in which case all would agree 
that the cause of Ireland was lost in so far as the con- 
Stituency was concerned. It had even been noticed by 
the Junior Assistant Whip, who said that if the lack of 
patriotism continued he must bring it under the notice 
of the party. 

Mr. O’Groany was not by preference a law-breaker. 
Indeed, there were moments when he wondered why the 
cultivation of outrage was necessary to the welfare of 
Ireland ; but, like a good Irishman, he had been brought 
up to believe much that he could not understand, and 
to settle doubts by his confidence in authority. Good 
soldiers do not inquire into the rights and wrongs of 
the battle, and, after fully ascertaining the influences 
against him, Mr. O’Groany decided to go to gaol in 
order to retain his seat in Parliament. If his imprison- 
ment covered the period of the elections, so much the 
better. The people would not desert him while he lay 
on the plank bed suffering for their freedom, and his 
election would cost much less than if he remained out. 
He called a public meeting and made a carefully cal- 
culated speech, but the Government mischievously 
declined to prosecute him, as if to assist the conspiracy 
against his political career. He must go farther, and 
decided on a cattle drive, which he meant to lead in 
person. The time was running short, and he could not 
trust the Government to do the right thing unless forced. 

The constituents did not really believe in cattle 
driving, but like their Member they would defer to 
higher guidance, and he was their guide, as the Whip 
was his. He fixed the night and found his men. The 
cattle to be driven were five miles away. When the 
boys were about to start they were joined by Mr. 
Dan Foody, the man who stood first favourite against 
Mr. O’Groany at the coming convention. Since the 
last election Mr. Foody had been in gaol for the cause 
three times, and had a right to his share in any 
enterprise for the freedom of Ireland. Besides, he was 
the only man among them who knew the farm from 
which the cattle were to be driven. Not a man could 
think of refusing his help, and yet it might defeat the 
whole purpose of the drive. If the two went to gaol 
together, where was Mr. O’Groany’s advantage? He 
was much pleased, and not less surprised, when he 
found Mr. Foody prepared to retire from the expedition 
after having led them to the cattle. It was generous 
of Dan, Mr. O’Groany thought; but Dan had his 
motives. 

Dan had the great advantage that he could go to gaol 
when he liked, even while Parliament sat, as he had his 
brother on the Petty Sessions Bench, as Chairman of 
the District Council. On the Bench, this brother had 
voted every time for Dan’s conviction, securing for 
himself a high place in the esteem of the Government 
while securing for Dan a still higher place as a patriot. 
Such a far-sighted family might well prosper, and the 
Foody following had grown strong, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the business at their mother’s pawnshop, 
where a very large number of the voters were bound to 
the clever brothers by a surprisingly small sum of out- 
standing capital, at the pawnbroker’s rate of interest, 
not to mention the gains at the public-house attached, 
where Miss Foody added her formidable charms to 
perfect the family plan of campaign. As the only son 
of an evicted farmer Mr. O’Groany could command no 
such base of operations, and the once magic initials of 
**M.P.’’ had all but lost their electoral value unless 
reinforced by powers of mind and pocket that were 
equally out of the reckoning for the sitting candidate. 
The Party stood to accept the man selected by the local 
convention, and of course neither candidate ever 
thought of submitting a statement of his principles. 
Irish elections were not won that way. 

Next to the farm which Mr. O’Groany meant to clear 


there was another, also a grazing farm; and only six 
months ago the bishop had got possession of this, stock- 
ing it himself, a fact which was known to Dan and to no 
other man among them. ‘The hour came, and so did 
the men. Dan led them to the fence and turned home. 
Mr. O’Groany congratulated himself. At last he saw 
how he could get ahead of the Foodys. He drove out 
all the animals and took them a long way, but he was 
disappointed in not having met a single policeman, and 
his faithful comrades, not quite understanding the drift, 
would not incriminate him. The next day the news 
spread through the constituency, and as nearly every- 
body gave Dan the credit for it, Mr. O’Groany mounted 
a cart infront of his door in the town of Ballygullem and 
in a very patriotic speech, in which he denounced all 
owners of grass farms without distinction, declared that 
he, and he alone, had led last night’s drive. When he 
returned to his house he found the sergeant there wait- 
ing for him, and said : 

‘* The summons, I suppose? Let me have it.’’ 

‘‘ Sorry to say I have no summons ”’, said the 
sergeant; ‘‘ his lordship has decided not to prosecute.’’ 

‘* What !—what lordship? ’’ asked the Member. 

‘* The cattle you drove last night belong to the 
bishop.”’ 

The Ballygullem campaign was becoming compli- 
cated. Mr. O’Groany had not only driven the bishop’s 
cattle ; he had denounced the bishop, not knowing, of 
course, that he had done it. Worse still, he could not 
goto gaol forit. The sergeant having left, the Member 
sat down to review his position. Was there no further 
way he could break the law? He might go out and 
smash a window, but every man in Ballygullem who had 
a window was a sound Nationalist, not to mention many 
who had no windows. He might burn a haystack, but 
all the haystacks belonged to Nationalists. The only 
other grass farm in the constituency was the one he had 
missed last night, and there was no use going back to 
it. The police had defeated him. The Government 
had defeated him. The bishop had defeated him, and 
Dan Foody had—the Member’s description of Mr. 
Foody had better not be printed. It was clear he must 
‘* do something ’’, but he could not see what to do, and 
there was no use now in reflecting that it was mainly 
his own fault. Night came, but no relief, and the 
Member went to bed more than ever convinced that if 
he did not get into gaol he must get out of Parliament. 

There was one thing in favour of Mr. O’Groany : he 
had three days before the next Court of Petty Sessions ; 
three days to ‘‘ do something ”’, and one of these the 
fair day, when things might be expected to happen. 
There might be cattle on sale from the grass farm, and 
he could boycott them in the fair, which would be a 
matter for immediate arrest—the police could have no 
choice. The fair came, but no cattle from the grass 
farm, and Mr. O’Groany went about all day trying to 
‘* do something ’’—accompanied by Dan, who could not 
on such an occasion allow himself to be behind in any 
brave undertaking for the benefit of his country. 
Neither of the statesmen really found pleasure in doing 
anything very wrong. They were by disposition and 
preference peaceful citizens. Yet both wanted to go 
to gaol. At least Mr. O’Groany did, and Dan would 
not be less a patriot. They might have “‘ paired ’’ out 
of prison, but that would leave an unfair advantage to 
Dan, who had had time to go to prison while the other 
had been at his duties ‘‘ on the floor of the House ”’. 

The people were still less disposed to mischief than the 
candidates, but they felt bound to prefer law-breakers in 
positions of trust, especially in Parliament. Leaders and 
followers all were unanimous for peace, but the man 
among them who admitted it would be denounced unani- 
mously. It would be hard to find a people more peace- 
fully disposed, but every man expected every other man 
to be the offender. No one could tell why, not even the 
candidates, and the eve of an election was not the time 
to analyse it, apart from the unpopularity of the analyst 
among such a people. 

Nearly opposite Mr. O’Groany in the same street 
lived Ned Brannigan, in a house of his own property, 
from which he had evicted Michael Mullen after due 
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notice three months ago, not on account of rent, but 
because the owner wanted to live in his own house. The 
eviction had started in the town a branch of the Town 
Tenants’ League, which had already held several 
demonstrations to denounce Brannigan. Both men 
were good Nationalists, but Mr. O’Groany saw that a 
principle was involved. That night, after the fair, and 
when the extra police had left, he brought Mullen with 
six others into his own house, and said to them: “I 
have made up my mind about the evictor across the way. 
Since the law will not do justice, I must. This night 
I will have the Brannigans out and the Mullens in. Can 
I depend on you to stand by me? ’’ Of course he could. 
Two hours later, in possession of Brannigan’s house, 
with the doors barred and the family in the street, he 
addressed a cheering multitude from the middle window, 
while Dan, who had climbed in by a back window, was 
stoutly resisting and assaulting the police in the exe- 
cution of their duty with the more determination because 
he had been excluded from the initial attack. The 
Member was arrested, of course, and went to the lock-up 
enjoying a sense of final triumph, which was turned to 
disgust when he found Dan there before him. 

The court day came and, as usual, Dan’s brother had 
manned the Bench to secure himself the casting vote. 
The double charge presented by the Crown solicitor was 
conspiracy and felony, with the additional charge of 
assault against Dan, who stood to get the longer 
sentence and to come out the greater patriot, so that Mr. 
O’Groany might be relatively worse off than if he had 
Jeff the Brannigans alone. The lawyers on both sides 
made great speeches with a pathos worthy of the Four 
Courts ; but, as in all such cases, the decision had been 
settled before the Court sat. The stipendiary magis- 
trates would have convicted both, but Dan’s brother got 
Dan sent to gaol and Mr. O’Groany acquitted. There 
was loud cheering in Court, and Mr. O’Groany was 
carried to his home on the shoulders of the people with- 
out the least intention to mock his defeat. The day of 
the convention came, and Dan was adopted by a decisive 
majority. In due course he came out of gaol and 
entered the House of Commons, where he was intro- 
duced to the Speaker by the Junior Assistant Whip with 
applause from the Nationalist benches. Mr. O’Groany 
stayed at home and took to drink to sustain his hope 
for better fortune at College Green, but he never took a 
drop with Miss Foody. 


THE FUSS ABOUT ‘ SALOME”. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HE late Mr. Oscar Wilde indulged in a tour de 
force when he wrote his ‘‘ Salomé’’. It was, I 
believe, composed in French ; anyhow, the French form 
is the only one I know. Now, even in English Mr. 
Wilde’s vocabulary was extraordinarily narrow for so 
fine a master of letters, and in French it was narrower 
still ; but he had an intimate acquaintance with the Song 
of Solomon and he drew from that poem a quantity of 
imagery not so much gorgeous in colouring as luscious, 
languid, often lascivious ; and this imagery and language 
he so employed as to work a series of miracles. That 
‘* Salomé ”’ is really and truly a stage masterpiece is a 
question for dramatic critics, not for their musical col- 
leagues; but it startled, and stirred many people to 
wrath and some to admiration. It is an astounding 
achievement; and one day a German laid violent hands 
on it and turned it into a gruesome melodrama for 
Richard Strauss to play with. Battles have raged in 
various European countries, and in the U.S. America, 
over the artistic merits and demerits and the morality 
of this work of Strauss; and from a pecuniary point of 
view Strauss can have lost nothing by the ‘‘ advt.’’. 
And now that at last ‘‘ Salomé ”’ is to be given at Covent 
Garden by the Thomas Beecham Opera Company, these 
battles of not so long ago have lost nothing of their 
original ferocity and usefulness in the re-telling by our 
native press-men ; and Strauss has again been lucky in 
so far that a battle, sham or real, has been fought here 


over it. Mr. Redford—or perhaps some friend of Mr. 
Redford: for after the gentleman’s evidence before a 
recent Royal Commission I cannot really say what un- 
known may be the genuine Censor—Mr. Redford, then, 
or the unknown, objected on some ground or another to 


the opera. The function which is nominally Mr. 
Redford’s is that of determining whether certain stage 
works might possibly contaminate the chaste blank 
mind of the average English shopkeeper ; and in exer- 
cising this function it is the painful duty of Mr. Redford 
and his friend to expose themselves to intellectual 
pollution. Many of us must have wondered how 
they ward off the deleterious influence of the plays 
of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Barker; and if they possess the 
secret of some antiseptic they ought to divulge it and 
receive a handsome pension. Then ordinary men and 
women would be enabled with safety to judge stage- 
works for themselves instead of having an ex-journalist 
and his friends set over them to say what is good for them 
and what evil. However, the battle has been fought ; 
Mr. Beecham and the English translator have made 
““ concessions ’’; and the piece is to be produced. This 
preliminary ‘‘ advt.’’ must be magnificent. Strauss 
always does secure such ‘‘advts.’’. The conviction is 
slowly being forced upon me that he writes invariably 
with his tongue in his cheek, knowing a number of 
toadies in London and America will hail as master- 
pieces everything issued from his factory. 

Let me digress a moment. The critic’s lot, as Shake- 
speare or Mr. Le Gallienne or Sir W. S. Gilbert observed 
about the policeman’s, is not a happy one—at least not 
always. Sometimes—very often—he cannot make up 
his mind about a new thing, but if he dares to confess 
his mental condition he promptly forfeits the respect of 
the critics who have their minds always ready-made-up. 
His plight is mournful. But what can he do? The 
problem amounts to this : how to damn new things for 
a few days and avoid damning himself for ever. Some 
solutions suggest themselves to me. He can deal with 
the new thing on strictly personal grounds: if it pro- 
ceeds from the neighbourhood of the Royal College 
it may be praised; if from some less favoured spot it 
may be roughly handled or, better still, ignored. The 
last is an effective method. I met a composer the 
other day whom the had passed over in 
silence, and he said he felt as if he had been publicly 
cut by a newspaper boy. A second plan is to wax 
enthusiastic over everything, to join the thin ranks of 
the ‘‘ make-hastes ’’’. The bad things they praise are 
forgotten and the praise with them; but at least no one 
will ever be able to hold them up to ridicule for having 
ridiculed a Fifth Symphony or a Tristan ’’. And 
third, he may say that he likes what he likes and dis- 
likes what he dislikes, or that he remains in doubt like 
a gourmet about a new dish; and then he must risk the 
scorn of the more prompt intelligences. After all, as 
just remarked, the critic’s lot is not always a happy 
one ; readers expect him to deliver a final verdict, one 
that shall never be upset, after hearing a new work once, 
and often within an hour of hearing it. A book- 
reviewer may turn back and read a second or even a 
hundredth time a doubtful passage; an art-critic may 
return again and again to a picture about which he is 
not sure. Why, once I caught Mr. D. S. MacColl red- 
handed taking a second glance at a picture he had 
scrutinised carefully not half-an-hour before, and he 
seemed not at all abashed. Once I passed Mr. 
Laurence Binyon in a gallery and his guilty air re- 
vealed that he had been looking again at some painting. 
How would these critics get on if, for instance, on 
entering Chenil’s they were placed in wheelbarrows, 
perambulated rapidly through the various rooms of that 
delightful gallery, then brought back to the door and 
shot on to the pavement? In the case of the musical 
critic the new works are swiftly wheeled past him and 
he gets a momentary glimpse. If on Monday week in 
the middle of Mr. Holbrooke’s concerto I had risen from 
my seat and said ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Holbrooke, but 
would you mind repeating that passage? ’’ what would 
have happened? Of course, angry protests, police, 
ejectment, downfall and utter humiliation. 
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This digression is preliminary to a declaration of my 
emphatic dislike of ‘* Salomé’’. There are times when 
I tearlessly ‘‘ hedge ’’—when I say that I must hear the 
piece again, and perhaps a dozen times more, before I 
know whether I like it or not. This did not occur in 
the case of ‘‘ Elektra’’ and it does not occur now. 
** Salomé *’ will undoubtedly draw large foolish crowds 
for a while and enjoy its succés de scandale ; but it will 
then pass reluctantly on its way to eternal oblivion—in 
other words, it will cease to draw crowds large or 
small, foolish or wise, and it will quietly be placed on a 
shelf—or rather, the shelf—alongside of ‘‘ Elektra ’’. 
I am quite content that it should have its day. Why 
should not an industrious tradesman reap the reward of 
his enterprise? All the same, ‘* Salome ”’ is not a work 
of art—nor, I suppose, was it intended to be. 

There is a very good reason why this should be said 
now instead of after the first performance in England. 
Strauss, as I pointed out in this Review years ago, has 
been for long the hero or victim of continuous booms ; 
and now there is being made a deliberate attempt to turn 
a victory over prudery into a victory for Strauss and his 
music. No one is better pleased than I when Mr. Red- 
ford, Mrs. Grundy and Miss Prudery and Mr. Puritan 
are put to rout by plain, ordinary, cold daylight common- 
sense ; but that triumph is not Strauss’ triumph—he is 
a mere accident and his case a mere incidental side-issue 
in the fight. Probably in extorting ‘‘ concessions ”’ 
from Mr. Beecham the Censor thinks he has won the 
game; certainly the Strauss devotees are claiming the 
game as theirs ; but in fact the game had nothing to do 
with the artistic value of ‘* Salomé’’. We who have 
taken no part in the game are merely looking on at one 
more attempt to foist a foreign composer upon us as a, 
the, heaven-sent genius of the age; in succession to 
Mendelssohn, Gounod and Dvorak—to mention only 
three—a desperate endeavour is being made to make us 
swallow Strauss. Young students with half-formed 
minds are to have it wrought into their very blood and 
marrow that this Strauss is the pioneer of a new era, that 
he is the man to be followed by all sincere would-be 
creators ; the public once again have to learn that though 
they may not like this music, it is ‘* the genuine article ”’ 
—the public therefore must be driven away from 
abominations they detest in the serious opera-houses 
to music-halls and the songs they can at least put up 
with. More than one journalist has burst forth almost 
into poetry over a work he has never heard. We are 
told, as demonstrating conclusively the greatness of 
Strauss, that he has written notes for the violins which 
it is impossible they should play, and notes for the 
singers which it is impossible they should sing. And 
Strauss himself, speaking of the proper way of rendering 
his own music, is stated to have uttered this curious bit 
of versification : 


‘* That is too gentle—we want wild beasts here ! 
This is no civilised music: it is music which must 
crash !”’ 


Alas! there are no ‘‘ wild beasts’’ in the music of 
Strauss—all is cold and calculated; this is indeed over- 
civilised music, whether or not it crashes. Crash it 
does, at times, but not ‘‘ more so”’ than Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s or Mr. Bantock’s. Only, Strauss is a German 
and these other equally important composers are mere 
natives; and the profitable game is to boom the 
foreigner. It is a pity: it damages the chances of 
serious and sincere music and it shoves our own men 
into a corner out of the way. It is a pity I should have 
to write in this strain about a really clever musician, 
but the responsibility does not rest with me. When 
gentlemen who are nominally -critics cease to allow 
themselves to be used as mere boomsters, then it will 
be unnecessary for me, or anyone else, to emit counter- 
blasts. Art is art and commerce is commerce and 
never the twain shall mix. 


A SEAMSTRESS’ NOVEL. 


By Ernest DIMNET. 


NE hears frequently—nay, if one lives in the vicinity 
of the Latin Quarter, one hears every day—of the 
imminent appearance of a great genius. Less frequent 
the announcement that somebody who was not supposed 
to be a writer—some modern Maitre Adam, some new 
Jasmin—is soon to produce a remarkable book. Alas ! 
the book every now and then actually comes out, but it 
is seldom remarkable. In spite of these experiences 
considerable interest was awakened lately by a rumour 
concerning this time a poor needlewoman. She had 
been the friend of a young man of undoubted talent, 
Charles Louis Philippe, dead without the recognition 
he deserved, and M. Octave Mirbeau was devoted to 
her. Her book would soon be published. It could only 
be an autobiography—as the author had read very little 
and drew above all on her reminiscences—but it would 
be an incomparable one. 

In fact, if we could have a genuine picture of the 
humbler lives from some humble pen which would let 
us know their unsuspected shades of idea and feeling, 
the value of such a document could not be over- 
estimated. But is the production of such a picture 
really possible? If literature has any share in it, is it 
not to sophisticate its nature at once? Had we not 
much better trust to a sympathetic intermediary as 
George Eliot? In the present case had we not special 
reasons to be upon our guard? A woman, no matter 
how uneducated, who has been familiarly acquainted 
with a professional painter of Parisian life in its most 
suburban aspect, like Charles Louis Philippe, must 
have taken something of his optics. And as to M. 
Mirbeau’s recommendation, it is no recommendation at 
all. This full-blooded gentleman may have generous 
impulses, but he is prejudiced, totally devoid of literary 
taste, and very often coarse. 

Meanwhile the name of the unknown seamstress was 
being made public; it was Marguerite Audoux. Her 
volume ‘‘ Marie Claire ’’ appeared in the booksellers’ 
windows,* and in a week’s time her portrait was in the 
‘* Tllustration ’’, and two articles about her book were 
printed by the ‘** Figaro’’. The poor worker of a 
month or two ago is more famous to-day than hundreds 
of professional writers raising year after year their pile 
of never-quoted books. 

Now the fact is that *‘ Marie Claire *’ is being briskly 
sold and extensively noticed ; but the writers who advert 
to it seem in no hurry to give their opinion about its 
intrinsic merits, which, after all, is all that really 
matters. They analyse the book and tell us that it 
reminds them sometimes of Charles Louis Philippe, 
sometimes of Madame de Noailles: they do not tell 
us whether or no it is a good book. 

I am afraid it is not a very good book, but it is a 
better book than I thought it would be. One soon 
sees what sort of a work ‘‘ Marie Claire’’ is. The 
first page enlightens you both as to its character and 
its style. It is an autobiography, and it is written in 
the graphic, detached, professedly impersonal manner 
of the impressionists. Marie Claire is a little girl whose 
mother dies. She has a drunkard for a father, and she 
and her sister are promptly deserted by him. They are 
sent to a neighbouring orphanage kept by nuns, but the 
elder sister vanishes at once from the story. Marie 
Claire is treated kindly, even spoilt, by a nun in the 
school, Sister Aimée, about whom we shall have to say 
a word more. When she is twelve she is sent out by 
the Mother Superior, a very nasty woman whom, 
strange to say (but this is a very extraordinary con- 
vent !), Marie Claire had luckily never seen before—to 
a farm in the Sologne. There she is a shepherdess, and 
would be happy—for the farmer and his wife are nice 
people—if she did not long for ever to go back to Sister 
Aimée. Once she runs away to join her, but she is 
overtaken by the farmer, who henceforth is kinder to 
her than ever. The brother of the farmer's wife is 
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probably in love with her, but we cannot tell for a 
certainty, as she does not know and he does not know. 

When she is fifteen or sixteen the farmer dies, his 
wife has to go, and new people come in. They are not 
nice, they are cold and unsympathetic. Yet, this time, 
the brother of the new farmer’s wife is certainly in love 
with Marie Claire, and she would be happy if this very 
weak young man did not get persuaded to marry a 
richer girl. She runs away again, and then reaches 
her orphanage safely, where she finds Sister Aimée 
gone, all the little girls very much grown up, and one 
old friend become a nun in the place. This little nun 
is exquisite, very pretty—Marie Claire only cares for 
pretty nuns—witty and fascinating. But she dies, 
urgently calling not for a priest but for the sun, and 
Marie Claire, on a sudden impulse, leaves for Paris, 
where, I dare say, she has been living ever since, and 
where she has just been writing this veridical story. 

Now this is a very simple story, on the whole very 
like life, and if it had truth and some depth it might 
be a unique story. We seldom have a chance of hear- 
ing what goes on in orphanages and of getting first- 
hand information about love in a farm. But ‘‘ Marie 
Claire ’’ is not this unique book. 

Mademoiselle Audoux has one great power: she re- 
members little things with a precision which may 
amount to genius. She quotes a few speeches—mostly 
cruel—from children which have the depth of rare truth 
in them. She also knows how the country people take 
the inevitable in their lives, silently and simply. (One 
curious exception, when we hear a lad poetising quite 
wrongly, is the only exception.) But this unfortunately 
is not her staple. What we are treated to is mostly a 
succession of snapshots, artlessly separated by blanks 
and, for two-thirds of the volume, entirely disconnected. 
Certainly we see things: we see an old nun with her 
arms elbow-deep in the salad bowl, or a young nun 
chasing the cat round the refectory ; but who does not 
know how easy this kind of graphicalness is the moment 
one understands the recipe? The little artifice of 
Mademoiselle Audoux is to stand apart from her scenes, 
as children do quite naturally, and just describe them 
in simple childish language. Now this is effective 
enough while Marie Claire is only a little girl, but when 
she is seventeen, an intelligent, wide-awake lass in a 
farm, with a young man very sweet upon her and her- 
self quite in love with him, she cannot go on telling her 
story in the same innocent, plaintive lisp. We feel 
uncomfortable at once, and scent a literary trick. 

Is there here really a literary trick? I am afraid 
there is, though, maybe, partly unconscious. Prob- 
ably Mademoiselle Audoux began with some scenes of 
her early childhood which pleased her literary friends, 
and she noticed that what they liked was the admixture 
of the completely subjective with the completely im- 
personal in them. This being her evident gift, she 
indulged in that style, and carefully refrained from 
anything that would recall experience or bookishness. 
But experience must come even to a seamstress, and if 
she conceals it she is as literary as any bluestocking. 
Now Mademoiselle Audoux really conceals her experi- 
ence with obvious exaggeration. I cannot see why a 
woman who may have been in Paris twenty or twenty- 
five years, reading at least what all the others read, 
having read ‘* Télémaque ’’ when she was thirteen, and 
possessing an unquestionable command of the French 
language, should abstain from even the most ordinary 
everyday subjunctives. Concierges use them. Again, 
I am not taken in by an assumption of simplicity like 
the following: ‘‘ He was clean-shaven and his name 
was M. Tirande’’. I don’t believe either that a girl 
of thirteen brought up at’ a country school and taken 
for frequent walks through an agricultural district had 
never seen a sower. She wanted to describe him, that 
is all. The descriptive tendency appears every now and 
then in apparently simple, in reality elaborate, little 
bits: the music of a sob, for instance. In fact, 
Mademoiselle Audoux has an excellent bit of a pen and 
uses it like anybody else. 

One drawback of her method is the discarding of all 
that would be psychological and likely to break the 
kinematograph continuity of her narrative. It is a 


great pity. We might hear interesting confidences, and 
we never get them. When Marie Claire is brought 
back to the farm we might wish to know how she felt ; 
we are only told that the sheep shoved one another into 
the pen. I do not think this is a-shirking of difficulties, 
but it is a literary process, all the same. 

The last part of the book is by far the best. The 
scenes are less cut up, and we perceive a certain unity ; 
we feel less the halting rhythm habitual to the im- 
pressionists, and we have no longer the unpleasant 
anticipation—frequently produced by the detached tone 
of their chronicles—that ‘‘ something is going to 
happen ’’. The work is growing lyrical but, at the 
same time, more artistic. It is in this vein that 
Mademoiselle Audoux seems to be most herself: a 
dreaminess bordering on real dream and showing the 
characters in their truth, but through the lightest 
gossamer veil. She is not a realist, in spite of all her 
pleasure in high relief; she is a lyrical translator like 
Maeterlinck. 

Of the moral side of her book there is little to say. 
She is moderately egotistic, and not much more of a 
pessimist than she ought to be. But she is distinctly 
anti-clerical, and that may be one of the great reasons 
for M. Mirbeau’s partiality. A very shocking and per- 
fectly impossible incident in the life of Sister Aimée— 
she has a child born in the girls’ dormitory—completely 
spoils the artistic value of the first part of the book, 
but will give great delight to an inferior class of readers. 
In other countries than this—the orphanage where 
Mademoiselle Audoux was really brought up being easy 
enough to identify—such a vagary might be accountable 
to other than literary judges. 

The question now heard on all sides is: Will 
Mademoiselle Audoux produce more books, and what 
will they be worth? It is one of those questions which 
it is even more foolish to answer than to put. But one 
may give Mademoiselle Audoux a useful piece of 
advice: let her carefully refrain from anything like 
ill-considered ambition. Her sole chance is to imitate 
herself deliberately. 


THE ISLAND. 


3 OR several miles two rough brooks from the moor- 

land, gradually approaching one another between 
rocks that are crowned with forest, assume a kind 
of sobriety and maturity as they widen and feel the sea. 
The dividing forest descends precipitously in a great 
wedge to the heron-haunted flats of the confluence. 
The valley now rapidly grows narrow, and its sides 
more steep and bare, until vertical rock walls form a 
gateway for the river out to the sea. Around the har- 
bour, on the steep sides and floor of the vast chamber 
between the confluence and this gateway, the town 
is built. The principal shops, a group of public 
offices, and an hotel on one side, a few dwellings, a line 
of warehouses, and a low-towered church on the other, 
stand in broken rows along the water; and all these 
are of grey stone with greenish-grey slated roofs. 
Above and behind these the houses are either 
perched upon horizontal ledges or appear to be in the 
act of scrambling up or down to them; they also are 
of stone, some grey, many white or yellow, and the 
spaces between them are filled by the green of their 
precipitous little gardens or the yellow of rock blossoms. 
Higher still, upon the brink of the valley, are the edges 
of the pasture and the cornland, and the grey or the 
stained white walls of one or two farms. 

It is low tide. The naked fishing boats or small 
trading craft lean high out of the clear and unruffled 
green water, the bronzed weeds, and the white and 
grey and silver and blue minute pebbles below the quay. 
Many white gulls float on the water, others are rising 
or descending, some coil in and out among the masts 
and above them continually, and are joined by ones 
and twos and small companies arriving at a great 
height from inland or low down from the sea. Those 
that float are silent, those rising or descending or wheel- 
ing are crying to one another with sea voices among 
sharp white pinions. 

Near one side of the harbour men in blue jerseys sit 
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or stand in knots, or walk this way and that very 
slowly among the drying brown nets and the casks and 
boxes. On the opposite side a few carts or foot passen- 
gers follow the roadway along the edge of the water 
until it comes to a multitude of oak trunks lying in giant 
loose bundles. Over these children are always climbing, 
or hiding amongst them ; and, if there be sun, one or two 
of the oldest men are sitting on the warm timber. To 
pass the trees the road curves outward a little and then 
back again to cross a low, long bridge to the little 
shelterless, empty railway station. Beyond that are 
the mud flats and the stilted herons, the wedge of oaks, 
the two valleys and their jackdaws shouting, and, 
farther still, moorland, moorland, moorland, like a dim 
cloud-bank that never moves and is yet never the same. 
Seaward, this road fringes one of the vertical rock 
walls of the river gateway, passes round between the 
sea and a dozen large new houses and private hotels, 
and where they end becomes a rude track climbing to 
one grey farm and then another upon the sky-line, 
where it disappears under a bunch of sycamores. 

Opposite the hotels and new houses and their many 
white-painted window frames, between road and sea, 
is a waste patch covered with bramble and gorse, 
thistle and tall grass, where a little-voiced bird 
perches on the top sprigs and twitters with his head 
turned out to the sea that drowns his song. Up from 
the waste all day long a meadow pipit rises into the 
air and slants, singing its wild and delicate song, down 
past the windows of the hotel. The brambles overhang 
a short dip of yellow sand down to a narrow daisied 
sward and then the beach. There the low western 
light turns the crumbling grey rocks to gold and 
brightens the white gulls standing each on a fragment 
of rock just disappearing under the tide. The water 
is of an effervescing, infinitely rippled grey blue, but 
silver at the rock edges where the black weeds heave 
and unroll. 

The sea is idle except on the shore, where it plunges 
up sighing as if weary of inaction, and in this sigh 
spends itself as with a broken resolve, so that but a 
trickle of the wave runs up among the gorgeous weed- 
quilted rocks. 

The coast is a long curve of grey sand and dark 
rocks, ending on one hand several miles away in a 
green headland with a sheer fall like a chin down to the 
sea; on the other in a grey promontory, so far off that 
its hazy prostrate line is always upon the utmost boun- 
daries of sight when it is not apparently floating between 
sky and sea, an invention of fancy, something not of 
this earth, or such a seaward place as the ancients 
supposed to be the abode of dead men’s spirits. For 
the most part the sea between these two extremities is 
divided from the inland by unscaleable scarred red 
cliffs, to the edge of which the earth is green with 
corn or grass, except at one point close to the harbour 
mouth, where it is yellow with charlock like a per- 
petual sun-stain. Once or twice this wild sea wall 
is broken for the outlet of a small stream, and there 
the sand widens, and above is the horizontal white 
streak of a hamlet. Not more often there is a white 
spot above the cliffs—a solitary farm. The sea is 
aflower with little sails, white, old gold, ruddy brown, 
apparently motionless; but you turn away and look 
again and they are scattered wide, and two black 
steamers point towards the promontory ; and yet again, 
the sea is bare, but in the still air the smoke of the 
vanished steamers hangs in two enormous uplifted 
wings across a quarter of the sky. 


But men, gulls, ships, the enchanted distant promon- 


tory, cannot long keep the eyes away from a round 
island lying almost opposite the harbour mouth, beyond 
a chain of surf. It is a green hill based upon grey 
sands. Half of the slopes are’grass, the other half is 
a wood of dark evenly grown pine, whose outer boles 
take the light like pillars of rosy marble or gold. The 
blunt summit of the island is clean over the pines. 
Upon the grass, near the sea and the edge of the 
wood, is a small white house and a green irregular 
enclosure with a white wall. 

There are times, solitary, cold spring dawns—summer 
nights of transubstantiating air—twilights of autumn, 


foreboding but very calm—glistening winter afternoons, 
when the island, and the white house and wall, the clear 
pines, the fringe of pale sand and its lace of foam, 
are but a very little way across the sea, when a lover 
would wish, and wish so boldly, and with so mighty 
and fierce a happiness that it seemed possible, to leap, 
to fly, to travel swiftly as thought over the waves and 
possess the island for ever with his beloved—to walk 
to and fro among the trees of noblest poise, whose 
sound never can cross the sea’s whisper or tumult, to 
lie upon that green grass, to race upon that pale sand, 
to swim in that sapphire water, to kiss in that bright 
house—to live, to enjoy, to love, to be forgotten by 
all the world save only that one beloved for ever. And 
suddenly the island is gone, somehow swallowed up by 
rain, mist, snow, or a jealous god. 

Though near enough for such a lover’s leap the 
island is not too near the siore. No one ever swims 
out to it. Now and then a little boat makes towards 
it for a long time, but turns back, because it is not any 
more near. The windows of the white house are but 
shapeless dots, which it is hard to number. No one 
is ever seen upon the pale beach under the low cracked 
cliff, or in the green enclosure between the white walls. 
The smoke of the stout chimney ascends blue against 
the pines like that of another house, and yet with a 
more divine tranquillity, and as if by magic, for it seems 
that the house can hardly be inhabited by men. Thus at 
most hours and to most men the island seems inacces- 
sible. To sail near it is always like being carried by 
fate past an hour, a place, a person, out of which an 
altogether strange and perfect happiness might have 
been gained. The mild grey and white of the cloud- 
land overhead is broken up by blue pits and clefts; the 
oily, placid sea sways and sways, now blue and now 
grey,over the reflected azure, in mounded swells without 
ridges and without foam ; discs and patines and rounded 
long shapes of light upon the water waver amid frames 
of darker grey and blue, interchanging with them con- 
tinually ; a bird of ebony slips by ; between sea and sky 
there is nothing but your own brooding and dismayed 
spirit. To land on the grey sand and dismiss the ship 
. . . but it is never accomplished. The surf bristles 
upon its girdle of rocks. And presently the island is 
far away and irrecoverable and grim against the low 
sun, a barbarous, barren, uninhabited, dark land. 

Or a man goes down to the rocks through a soft 
wind that is all grey rain. A wreath of little birds 
pipes by and drifts rapidly into nothing. The earth 
under him is being dissolved into something vague and 
desolate, into a mist like the sea and sky. A heron 
detaches itself from the dark rock and pale pool, where 
it was unseen, and flaps heavily into the enfolding rain 
without a sound, towards the island, which is invisible 
before, as the mainland, the beach, the sand wall, the 
long curve of coast behind are also invisible. He can 
see nothing but the near rocks, their weedy crevices, 
the still pools on the shelves, as he climbs and stumbles 
and zigzags onward and outward, until the gossamer 
rain scems to begin to shape out of itself a mound—a 
cone—a shadow—the island—which disappears as it is 
completed ; and out of this the curlews are crying. 

The island is not too near or too far to be the 
finished idea of an island. In spring it is greener than 
the most verdurous coombes; among the shadows of 
the forlorn end of autumn it is the most shadowy. It 
can be clearly seen, yet it cannot be comprehended. 
It is beautiful, and it has an air of being inviolate and 
imperishable. It is sweet and delicate; it is wild also 
and free. It is far enough to be of another substance 
than the earth under our feet. A mist sighing out of 
space unbuilds it : the moon builds it again and delivers 
it up. It is near enough to be a blissfully exalted and 
perfected portion of this earth under our feet. It is 
not out of reach, yet it is never attained. It is not for- 
bidden, and nevertheless something withholds or indefi- 
nitely delays it. Some day—somehow—we shall be 
there and not leave it again; but not yet. It beckons, 
it waves back, it withdraws itself, it reappears, it ex- 
pects, it refuses ; but evermore it awaits. It is the place 
for a bridal—or for a grave. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


HOSPITAL FINANCE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
g2 Victoria Street, Westminster S.W. 
30 November 1910. 


Sir,—The letters of the Metropolitan Radical Federa- 
tion addressed to the King and to the honorary secre- 
taries of King Edward’s Hospital Fund which have 
recently appeared in the ‘‘ Times ’’ and other papers 
show that the working classes of London regard the 
whole system of hospital finance which dominates the 
larger institutions of the Metropolis with misgivings 
they are not afraid to express. They addressed them- 
selves first directly to his Majesty, believing that, as his 
august name is associated in the public mind with the 
Hospital Fund and is freely used to attract subscrip- 
tions and donations, his authority could be evoked to 
redress the grievances of which they complained. The 
King most courteously informed them that he was only 
a patron of the Fund and was no longer its President, 
and it seemed that his Majesty in these circumstances 
could do nothing for them but hand their indictment 
over to be answered by the very persons whose conduct 
they had taken leave to impugn. 

Though we may sincerely sympathise with the Federa- 
tion in their failure to secure the King’s intervention 
in favour of strict finance and reform of the Council, 
many of us are very sincerely relieved at the authorita- 
tive information thus elicited that his Majesty holds no 
position in connexion with King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund that can in any way associate him with the 
methods we deprecate. What are these methods? The 
Federation selected only two which by their promi- 
nence seemed to them to demand immediate redress. 
The first was the insubordinate behaviour of the 
managers of S. George’s Hospital, who had flagrantly 
defied the ruling laid down by Sir Edward Fry’s Com- 
mittee, which was appointed by King Edward’s Hos- 
pital Fund to investigate these very serious matters, 
and had made large cash payments from the hospital’s 
general fund to the support of the school and the labora- 
tory. Such cash payments from hospitals to schools 
Sir Edward Fry’s Committee clearly condemned. 
I need not here detail the cogent reasons for that just 
condemnation : the report can be procured and studied 
by anyone who cares to read it; nor need I rehearse 
the subterfuges and devices by which for years this 
condemnation has been dodged and evaded at 
S. George’s, because I exposed them in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review ’’ last August, and no one has had 
the temerity from that day to this to challenge or dispute 
the facts I there and then set forth. 

The Metropolitan Radical Federation asked the King 
to direct that the 41576 so diverted (as recorded in the 
published accounts for 1g09) from the general funds of 
S. George’s Hospital to the school and laboratory 
should be refunded to the hospital before any more 
grants were ‘made to the hospital from the King’s 
Fund. No one can deny that the money subscribed 
generally by the public to hospitals and to the King’s 
Fund is contributed solely for tending the sick poor, 
and is not intended to be used for the eleemosynary 
purpose of assisting parents to pay for the education 
of their sons, nor for increasing the salaries of teachers 
in schools, nor for buying living animals to be used 
for vivisection, nor for the purchase of costly instru- 
ments gags and lancets with which to vivisect them. 
The honorary secretaries of the King’s Fund made a 
reply which was quite unsatisfactory and which the 
Federation promptly demolished with penetrating 
acumen. It remains to be seen what course the King’s 
Fund will now take in the matter. I venture to think 
that if they disregard the remonstrances of the Metro- 
politan Radical Federation they will be committing 
themselves to a course entailing the gravest con- 
sequences. 

The second capital error in the methods and manage- 
ment of King Edward’s Fund selected for condemna- 


tion by the Federation was the constitution of its 
governing body. The Federation asserted, what none 
can deny, that the great hospitals were founded and 
are maintained for the tending of the sick poor. The 
Federation, speaking in the name of 40,000 reputable 
working men, say that they represent those for whom 
the hospitals exist, that the Council of the King’s Fund 
represent no one but themselves, and are either nomi- 
nated or self-elected, and that even the subscribers are 
not represented on the Council and are never called 
together to an annual meeting. The Federation ex- 
press a very natural want of confidence in this Council 
thus constituted, and I should imagine few can be sur- 
prised at a widespread distrust arising where such a 
vast financial trust as this Fund is managed by a 
Council that performs its functions beyond the reach 
of the wholesome criticism of an annual public meet- 
ing of subscribers, that is selected by private nomina- 
tion, and has no one upon it that can by the wildest 
stretch of imagination be- supposed to represent the 
classes for whom the whole money is collected. 

The honorary secretaries’ only answer to this pene- 
trating criticism of the management of the King’s Fund 
is to point to a charter legalising its constitution, which 
merely means that the Council have entrenched them- 
selves by some legal document in a position beyond the 
reach of proper criticism from those whose money they 
manage. Such a body can with impunity sanction with 
one stroke the robbing of the poor of money subscribed 
for their benefit and the spending of it in subsidising 
places registered for vivisection. It remains to be seen 
whether they will venture to give that sanction at 
S. George’s Hospital now that the working men of 
London are alert and have their critical attention con- 
centrated on these questionable financial transactions. 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


‘“SENATES AND UPPER CHAMBERS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 26 November 1g1o. 

Sir,—It is far from my wish to cavil at your kindly 
and appreciative review of my ‘‘ Senates and Upper 
Chambers ’’. On one point, however, I cannot under- 
stand your reviewer. He says in your issue of 26 No- 
vember ‘‘ We cannot agree with Mr. Temperley that 
the American State pene or those of the minor 
(continental) States ‘are useful analogies. A com- 
parison is only useful between similar bodies ’’. But 
the reviewer has oferlooked an important passage in 
my introductory chapter (pp. 16-17): ‘‘ With regard to 
Upper Chambers in general, it may be said that those of 
the smaller States, such as Wiirtemberg or Baden, or 
some of the Colonies, hardly offer sufficient practical 
experience or deal with sufficiently great or complex 
problems. They too often bear the same relation to 
larger political communities as do the dwarf plants and 
miniature gardens of Japan to the larger growths of 
England ’’. Is not this the exact point of the reviewer, 
and is not the reader sufficiently warned by my caution? 

Again, he seems to think the French Senate less 
powerful than I do. Its exact position is certainly 
matter for argument, but he omits one vital considera- 
tion which gives it an almost unique strength among 
Upper Chambers on the Continent—p. 120 of my book : 
‘The most extreme control over dissolution is 
possessed by the French Senate, for it is not only, as 
an Upper Chamber, itself indissoluble but its consent is 
necessary to the dissolution of the Lower Chamber. 
The law is that the consent of both President and 
Senate is necessary to dissolve the Lower Chamber ; in 
practice this means the consent of the Senate and of the 
Premier leading the Lower House, and it gives a wholly 
unfair power to the former ’’. I cannot but think that 
the reviewer has forgotten this fact in his estimate of 
the powers of the French Senate. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Haroitp W. V. TEMPERLEY. 
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JEW CANDIDATES FOR PARLIAMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


2 Cotleigh Road, West Hampstead N.W. 
28 November 


Sir,—Whatever may be the result of the coming 
election, there is one element in our population which 
is likely to be well represented in the next Parliament, 
as about one-eighth of the English constituencies have 
adopted candidates of Jewish origin. If a fair pro- 
portion is successful, the probability suggested by a 
Yiddish orator in the East End, that the Jews will have 
the casting vote in the next Parliament and that the 
Aliens Act will be repealed, is likely to prove to have 
been well based. Of these candidates more than thirty 
are Jewish in race, religion, and loyalty, and according 
to a list published in this week’s ‘* Jewish Chronicle ” 
are mostly Radicals. There are others, like Messrs. 
Goldberg, Goldstone, Goldman, and Henlé, who 
although of undiluted Jewish blood, are not identified 
with Jewish interests and in consequerce are not in- 
cluded in the ‘* Jewish Chronicle's *’ list. Several more, 
like Mr. Primrose, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, 
and Baron de Forrest, are only of partly Jewish origin. 
In some constituencies, such as North Paddington, 
South S. Pancras, and Sunderland, there are two Jewish 
candidates in the field. Many of the Jewish candidates, 
such as Mr. Henry, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Levy Lever, Mr. 
Lincoln, and Colonel Lucas, have surnames which do 
not indicate their racial origin. 

There are, of course, many candidates other than 
Jews who are not of British or Irish nationality. Thus 
Messrs. Astor and Seaverns are Americans, Count 
Gourowski is apparently a Pole, the three Radicals, 
Messrs. Chiozza Money, Ralli and Bernacchi, are of 
Latin or Greek origin, while their fellow-Radicals, Sir 
C, E. Schwann and Messrs. Holzapfel, Reiss, Schunck 
and others, have cognomens which are decidedly 
German. 

Some day perhaps the English Press will follow the 
example of the Jewish Press in reminding the English 
elector of the desirability of voting for candidates of his 
own race, who will place their own racial interests 
before those of any other race. When that time comes 
a quarter of a million British may still be compelled to 
emigrate to other lands in the course of each year, but 
the places of these British exiles will not continue to be 
filled with the scum of the Continental slums and ghetti. 
Whatever influence American dollars have had in our 
politics, they did not procure the practical abrogation 
of the Aliens Act and the silence of the Oppositien 
leaders concerning it. 

Respectfully vours, 
TosEepH BANISTER. 


THE REFERENDUM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvViEw. 
30 November 1910. 


Sir,—It would be interesting to know from Ministers 
what they understand by a ‘‘ referendum ’’. They are 
supposed to object to a ‘‘ referendum ’’, but they are 
at the same time making it clear that the object of the 
dissolution is that some matter in dispute which they 
deem of importance shall be submitted to the electors 
and decided by their votes. Surely such a reference is, 
in effect, a ‘‘ referendum ”’ in action. But we may be 
thankful that the Irish manifesto has now made it plain 
that the matter which is being referred is abolition of 
the veto of the Peers in order that Ministers may pass 
a Home Rule Bill acceptable to the Irish; and so may 
remain in office. 


Your obedient servant, 
ZETETES. 


TARIFF REFORM COME OF AGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
29 November 1910. 


Sir,—History repeats itself, and when our Home 
Secretary warned his chief to beware the Ides of 


January he little thought that he only said this in order 
that the prophecy of Richard Cobden might be fulfilled. 
No great cause, said the apostle of real Free Trade, 
ever won its way to victory until after a seven years’ 
fight between the people and the so-called people’s 
representatives in the House of Commons. 

Tariff Reform, born with Hervey’s book in 1892 
(‘* Trade Policy of Federation ’’), weaned by Sir George 
Grey in 1893, was started in its fight for victory by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain at the Birmingham Town Hall in 
1903; and therefore, if there is any truth in Richard 
Cobden, will win its way to victory this year. 

Yours faithfully, 
TRADE PoLicy 
(Free Trade through Tariff Reform). 


PARLIAMENTARY CHESTNUTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 November 1g10. 
Sir,—I heard the Hon. W. Edwardes in 1853 tell that 
anecdote ‘‘ Ice him, Gunter, ice him ’’. He was the 
son of the then Lord Kensington, and we were at a 
private tutor’s at the time. Maybe some of your readers 
may have heard the story a few years before the year 
I mention. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. B. 


GOOD WIFE.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
27 November 

Sir,—The strange reception by your reviewer of the 
very interesting Memoirs of Lady John Russell (Frances 
Countess Russell) must have given pain to many who 
knew her well. The first protest has fitly been made 
by her grandson, but I hope you will allow one who had 
special opportunities of forming a judgment of this 
gifted lady to express surprise that any writer could pro- 
duce an “* appreciation *’ of her character so peculiarly 
devoid of any approach to truth. He may have the 
excuse (not a very happy one in the case of a reviewer) 
that he has not read the book, but I incline rather to 
the idea that his fault is the result of extreme vouth and 
a very slight knowledge of early and mid-Victorian 
politics. Had this knowledge existed in his mind he 
would have seen at once that the collection of her 
mother’s letters which Lady Agatha Russell has now 
given to the world possesses great public interest as 
offering the only explanation, till now impossible, of 
many of her father’s political acts which during his 
lifetime, and for some time after his death, were sadly 
misunderstood by colleagues and friends. Lady 
Russell’s letters, appearing as they do when foreign 
negotiations and party interests can no longer suffer 
from such explanation, supply us with a knowledge of 
the nature of the dilemmas in which Lord Russell often 
had to act in a manner even more distasteful to himself 
than to his critics. 

May I add: Is there nothing pathetic and praise- 
worthy in the record of ‘‘ a good wife ’’ who, while 
intensely interested in the realities of politics, did not 
care to be one of those ladies (useful in their way) who 
provide salons as agreeable centres of chatter about 
politics ? 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Oxe or Lorp RUSSELL’S STEPDAUGHTERS. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK’S BIOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 


63 Guilford Street, Russell Square W.C. 
29 November 1910. 

S1r,—May I announce through your Review that an 
authentic biography of Thomas Love Peacock is now 
being prepared? It will be esteemed a favour if any 
persons possessing unpublished letters by him will com- 
municate with his granddaughter, Mrs. Chas. Clarke, 
63 Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court W. ; 

Cart Van Doren. 
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REVIEWS. 


A SUPERMAN. 


“The Life of Benvenuto Cellini.” A New Version. 
By Robert H. Hobart Cust. London: Bell. 1910. 
2 vols. 253. net. 


Nearer is a familiar saying that no man is hero to 

his valet; but literature would assuredly be the 
poorer if certain men had not been very mighty heroes 
to themselves. Such a one was the Florentine crafts- 
man and swashbuckler who here ‘* hurls at you this 
book of his own deeds that it may smite you into 
acquiescent admiration ’’. ‘* High and diverse enter- 
prises have I accomplished ’’, sings Benvenuto in an 
introductory sonnet, ‘‘ 1 have conquered relentless 
fate.’’ When, at the age of fifty-nine, he turned to 
the composition of his autobiography, his past had 
become for himseif the record of the exploits of a 
superman : one whose childhood had been accompanied 
by miracles and portents; whose works of art had all 
been unapproachable masterpieces ; whose feats of arms 
had rivalled those of the ancient Paladins. In the 
dungeon of Sant’ Angelo he had seen visions and had 
trodden in the footsteps of Ezekiel; a splendour had 
rested upon his head as on that of Moses in his descent 
from Mount Sinai. The story of his life—‘* questa mia 
Vita travagliata ’’—is designed not only, as he piously 
says, *‘ to thank the God of Nature ’’, but to assert 
eternal Providence by justifying the ways of Benvenuto 
Cellini to men. 

It is an exceedingly fortunate circumstance that the 
critical insight of Messer Benedetto Varchi, to whom 
the manuscript was submitted, perceived that the work 
would only be ruined by literary revision. ‘* Your lord- 
ship tells me’’, writes Cellini, *‘ that this simple 
discourse concerning my life satisfies you more in this 
plain fashion than if it were polished and retouched by 
another hand.’’ The result is that the book, with its 
halting grammar and uncertain orthography, its coarse- 
ness and crudity, its amazing vigour and record of 
unrestrained passions, is the faithful picture of the man 
himself and a ‘‘ human document ”’ of the highest value 
to the student of the sixteenth century in Italy. Stab- 
bing, seducing, and bullying, Cellini goes his way, a 
law unto himself, with just enough genius to raise him 
head and shoulders above the minor artists of the last 
stage of the Renaissance. Fine work though it un- 
questionably is, even his ‘‘ Perseus *’ can no longer be 
taken at his own valuation ; it was less by his chisel than 
by his pen that Benvenuto achieved immortality. 

Devoid of all moral sense, Cellini has a kind of artistic 
conscience in its place, which, while exciting unbounded 
contempt for his baser rivals, like the wretched Baccio 
Bandinelli, inspires him with a generous enthusiasm 
for the nobler spirits of his age, men so utterly unlike 
himself as the austere Michelangelo or the gentle 
and scholarly Pietro Bembo. It is satisfactory to find 
that there was at least one subject upon which the latter, 
although the literary dictator of his age, was ignorant. 
He sat to Cellini for his portrait on a medal: ‘‘ And 
though that man was very great in his scholarship and 
in poetry to a superlative degree, of this profession of 
mine his lordship understood nothing in the world; 
wherefore it seemed to him that I should have finished 
in that time when I had scarcely begun, so much so that 
I could not make him understand that I wanted much 
time in which to fashion it thoroughly ’’. Inexpressibly 
brutal in his relations with women (though he seems 
finally to have married. in circumstances that testify 
to a capacity for worthy impulses of heart), Cellini was 
not devoid of reverence for womanly grace and dignity. 
Like the cabman who drove Diana of the Crossways to 
the office of Mr. Tonans, he knew a lady when he saw 
one, ‘‘ never mind the hour ’’. A charming picture is 
given us in his pages of the young Sienese gentlewoman, 
Madonna Porzia Petrucci, ‘‘ gentile al possibile ed 
oltramodo bella ’’, under the frescoed story of Cupid and 
Psyche in the Villa Farnesina, entrusting her diamonds 
to the youthful Florentine goldsmith to be reset. And, 


at the end of the book, we meet Leonora of Toledo, the 
sad and stately duchess of Bronzino’s portrait, with her 
nervous irritability only superficially covering her good- 
ness of heart and kindness of purpose. Benvenuto had 
evidently a winning way with children, and it is pleasant 
to watch the little boys of Cosimo and Leonora sporting 
round him, the six-year-old Don Garzia in particular 
‘* seizing me by the cloak and playing with me in the 
most charming manner that such a child could possibly 
do ’’. 

Nowhere else can we find so vivid a presentment of the 
artist-life of the sixteenth century, while at the same 
time Cellini throws many curious sidelights on con- 
temporary history : the vacillations of Clement VII., the 
meanness of Paul III., the magnificence of Francis I., the 
futile intrigues of the Florentine republicans. There is 
less tragic suggestion in the whole of Alfred de Musset’s 
‘** Lorenzaccio ’’ than in Cellini’s description of the scene 
in which he goes to Duke Alessandro with his medal, and 
finds the tyrant lolling on his bed alone with Lorenzino, 
who ‘‘ stood regarding the Duke continuously with a 
most evil expression ’’ and promised for the medal a 
wonderful reverse, ‘‘ a reverse that shall be worthy of 
his Excellence ’’. The wild excitement of the Floren- 
tine exiles, when the news reached Rome that Alessandro 
had fallen by his kinsmen’s hand, is portrayed in a 
masterly fashion. ‘‘ This is the reverse of the medal 
of that wicked tyrant, which your Lorenzino de’ Medici 
promised you.’’ But the episode that lingers most in 
the memory is the wonderful account of Cellini’s experi- 
ences during his imprisonment. It would be entirely 
wrong to find any trace of hypocrisy, or even of inten- 
tional lying, in his record of his visions. The reading of 
the Bible, which he describes in words of real beauty and 
genuine conviction, had wrought him up to such a pitch 
of spiritual exaltation that the hardened sinner firmly 
believed in the reality of his heavenly visitations, and 
prayed with the fervour of a mediaval saint. The 
whole episode raises many curious questions for the 
student of psychology and mysticism, and is yet another 
proof that the only test of the value of alleged visionary 
experience is to be found in its subsequent effect upon 
the life of the seer and in its spiritual utility to others. 

There was hardly need for a new translation of the 
book, after the admirable version of John Addington 
Symonds ; but Mr. Cust has produced a creditable piece 
of work, retaining something of the flavour of the 
original. It is surprising to find him misunderstanding 
a simple phrase like ‘‘ la buona memoria ’’, which is 
habitually used by Italians in speaking of persons 
departed. When the Duchess of Penaa spoke of Ben- 
venuto as one of the men of talent ‘‘ che stavano con la 
buona memoria del duca Lessandro ’’, she certainly did 
not mean, as Mr. Cust supposes, ‘‘ who stood in high 
favour (buona memoria) with the Duke Lessandro ’’, but 
‘““ who served, or were associated with, the Duke 
Lessandro of blessed memory ’’. The notes are full and 
copious, but it would surely have been better if it had 
been more clearly indicated when they are the trans- 
lator’s own and when, as is frequently the case, they 
merely reproduce the work of Cellini’s recent Italian 
editors. There is a useful bibliographical appendix 
from the pen of Mr. Sydney Churchill. 


PEACOCK’S PLAYS. 


“The Plays of Thomas Love Peacock.” Edited by 
A. B. Young. London: Nutt. 1910. 2s. net. 


S a novelist with a refined humour and a gift for 
genial satire peculiarly his own, and as a minor 

poet of the first rank, Thomas Love Peacock has a 
wide and increasing circle of admiring readers. But 
how many of us knew, before we saw this little volume 
announced, that he ever turned his hand to play- 
writing? It is forty-four years since he died, and 
eighty years since his literary career ended, if we leave 
out of account a few magazine articles and “ Gryll 
Grange ’’ (1860), the one substantial product of his 
green old age (more’s the pity, for it shows that in his 
long official life at India House he had lost little of 
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the freshness and lightness of touch which m&rk his 
earlier work). Yet these three plays for a century or 
thereabouts—their date is not certain, but such evi- 
dence as there is leaves little doubt that they were 
written between 1805 and 1825—have lain hid from 
public view ; the manuscript of them was acquired only 
seven years ago by the British Museum from his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Clarke. As Mr. Young points out, 
however, it is not really surprising to find that Peacock 
wrote plays; his biographers record that he used to 
attend the opera regularly, and wrote critiques for the 
‘* Globe ’’ and the ‘‘ Examiner ’’: late in life he pub- 
lished a translation of the Italian comedy ‘* Gl’ Ingan- 
nati’’: and his novels contain many appreciative 
references to the stage. 

The first of the three, ‘‘ The Dilettanti ’’, is both the 
longest and the best. Lovers of ‘‘ Headlong Hall ”’ 
will be prejudiced in its favour by seeing the familiar 
name of Chromatic in the list of characters, along with 
Comfit, Tactic, Sir Harry Flourish, and the rest of the 
company; others may probably be irritated by this 
fantastic nomenclature, though to be sure there is 
nothing quite equal in absurdity to Mr. Hic-Haec-Hoc, 
the schoolmaster in Samuel Warren’s ‘‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year’’. An interesting feature of the play is the 
character of O’Prompt, the confidential servant of the 
scapegrace young Tactic; the way in which he sets 
everyone by the ears, creates by his mischievous 
meddling one embarrassing situation after another, and 
in the general reconciliation at the end is forgiven for 
all the trouble he has caused, is irresistibly reminiscent 
of a Davus or a Geta in Latin comedy. Peacock was 
a well-read scholar, and the resemblance can hardly be 
accidental; the experiment may possibly have been 
suggested to his mind by a visit to the Westminster 
Play. Another interesting likeness is that between 
Comfit, an old widower who has married a young wife, 
and Sir Peter Teazle; and the country-house setting, 
the mistaken identity of Miss Emma Comfit, and the 
boisterous absurdities of the whole play often remind us 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’. Peacock may well 
have read if not seen Sheridan’s and Goldsmith’s 
comedies, but we require more direct evidence than 
mere similarity before we can even hint at plagiarism, 
for the points of similarity which we have noticed are 
thoroughly characteristic of Peacock as we know him 
in the novels. The incidental songs at any rate are 
indisputably the work of his own unaided genius; no 
one else could have written, for example— 


**In despair at the cruel control 
Of fortune so fierce and so frisky, 
I seized on our tragedy bow!l— 
And fill’d up a brimmer of whisky. 
Says I, ‘ This shall finish all strife ’ 
(And my tears they fell faster and thicker) ; 
‘I'll soon put an end to my life— 
But I'll first put an end to my liquor ’.”’ 


“The Circle of Loda”’ is work of very different 
quality—a romantic drama in blank verse, which would 
be a tragedy but for a rather unexpected happy ending. 
Hidalvar abandons his wife Mengala for another woman 
Rindane (an allusion possibly, Mr. Young suggests, to 
the desertion of Harriet Westbrook by Shelley, an inti- 
mate friend of Peacock, and the transference of his 
affections to Mary Godwin). Cormac, Mengala’s father, 
vows vengeance and leads an army against Hidalvar ; 
Rindane, with a magic sword, repels the invaders, but 
in the hour of victory wounds herself accidentally and 
dies, and Cormac, Hidalvar and Mengala are reconciled. 
There are traces here of more skill in character-drawing 
than we look for in Peacock, as for instance in the 
passionate determination of Rindane and the vacillation 
of Hidalvar, but he had no talent for blank verse ; ex- 
cluding the songs there are only about 750 lines, but 
even in this small compass—ridiculously small for a play 
of this type—he often becomes monotonous and lapses 
into the baldest diction of prose. It is poor stuff, 
obviously uncongenial to the writer, and we turn with 
relief to ‘‘ The Three Doctors’’, a rollicking little 
musical farce, clearly belonging to the same period as 


‘* Headlong Hall ’’ and ‘‘ Melincourt ’’. The scene is 
in Wales, and we welcome again the names of our old 
friends Paxarett, Hippy, and Milestone. It is only a 
very slight sketch, but it shows again what we saw in 
‘* The Dilettanti ’’, that Peacock was not only a master 
of witty dialogue aimed at the fashions and crazes of 
his time, as might appear from his novels, but had also 
a very good notion of a comic situation and some idea 
of the construction of a plot. It would be very interest- 
ing to see these two plays—‘‘ The Circle of Loda ’’ is 
hopeless—put on the stage, with the songs set to ap- 
propriate music. That is probably a vain wish, but 
even in print they are a valuable supplement to 
Peacock’s all too meagre work. 


THE RISE OF JAPAN. 


“The Political Development of Japan.” By G. E. 
Uyéhara. London: Constable. 1910. 8s. 6d. 


HIS is in more respects than one a remarkable book. 
It is written by a Japanese gentleman in readable, 
classical English. It is a serious and carefully thought- 
out work, giving in less than three hundred pages a 
concise but very sufficient history of the almost in- 
credible changes which in half a century have raised 
Japan from its condition of medizval aloofness to a 
place in the front rank of the great nations of the world ; 
and although its authorship naturally lays it open to a 
certain charge of party bias, it is upon the whole a fair 
exposition of a political upheaval which has certainly 
startled the world. It is in short a book which should 
be the companion of every traveller who visits Japan 
with the intention of arriving armed with some better 
knowledge of its people and iastitutions than is con- 
tained in the wearily reiterated twaddle about tea- 
houses and geishas and the glories of Nikko, which 
makes up the farrago libelli_of ninety-nine per cent. of 
the books of tourists’ impressions. 

Mr. Uyéhara starts with a chapter which is really an 
essay upon the Japanese character. ‘‘ The real origin, 
I am inclined to think, of the strenuous activities of the 
Japanese nation is their instinct of self-preservation, and 
the intensity and magnitude of these activities are mainly 
due to the psychological unity of the people, which is 
again a result of the homogeneity of the race, of com- 
mon customs and traditions, and of a common spirit 
and thought—all the fruit of a long, secluded and in- 
dependent existence.’’ Again: ‘‘ The basis of Japanese 
morality is self-sacrifice, while that of the Western 
people is  self-realisation.’’ These generalisations, 
which are continued in a second chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Nation and its Political Mind ’’, would in our judg- 
ment have been better omitted. Mr. Uyéhara is often 
hopelessly wrong in his appreciations of Western habits 
and idiosyncrasies, which by way of comparison he very 
unnecessarily draws in, and indeed there might be much 
to be said about his profession of faith as to the cha- 
racter of his own peopie. The moral scalpel needs to be 
used by a very sure and delicate hand, otherwise the 
dissection is apt to be bungled. 

Our author is upon safer ground when he comes to 
deal with the purely historical part of his work, and 
here it is that its real value comes in. The chapter on 
the political state of the country before the Restoration 
of 1867 is really a masterpiece of condensation. In 
little more than thirty pages he has managed to com- 
press just such a bird’s-eye view of the history of his 
country as will suffice to make clear the conditions under 
which the Japanese lived contented and happy in the 
enjoyment of two hundred years of peace which suc- 
ceeded the civil wars of the Middle Ages. Starting 
from the days of Jimmu Tenno, the first Emperor of 
the existing dynasty, who is said to have founded the 
empire in the year 660 B.c., he shows how after some 
five hundred years the power of government fell into 
the hands of the military class, and how while the 
Emperor still remained the heaven-born ruler, receiving 
almost divine honours in his own capital, the administra- 
tion of affairs was assumed by the Bakufu, the Shogun’s 
Government, which established itself in another capital, 
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Kamakura, in the extreme east of the Empire. The 
Minamoto Shoguns, who lasted nearly two hundred 
years, the Ashikagas, Nobunaga, Hidéyoshi, and lastly 
the Tokugawas, a dynasty founded by Iyéyasu, who lies 
buried at Nikk6, and which lasted at Yedo (T6ki6) until 
1867, when the final Restoration of the present Emperor, 
the Go-isshin, took place, in turns ruled the country. 
The relative positions of the Emperor and the Shogun, 
or Tycoon as he was called, were entirely misunderstood 
by foreigners, who, misled by the ignorance of the 
Dutch factory at Deshima, were contented to accept the 
nonsensical belief that there were two Emperors, the 
one ecclesiastical, the other temporal. When the 
Dutch language ceased to be the official means of com- 
munication between the foreign Ministers and the 
Japanese—when the studies of such men as Mr. Satow 
(now Sir Ernest), Mr. Aston and other scholars had 
swept away the clouds and mists surrounding the 
government of Japan, a long step was taken in the 
direction of breaking the Shogun’s power. And here 
there is an important lacuna in Mr. Uychara’s otherwise 
excellent historical sketch. He alludes to the question 
of relations with foreigners, but does not lay nearly 
enough stress upon it. There are few men now living 
who are in a position to tell the whole story of what 
took place between foreigners and the Japanese of both 
parties (that of the Shogun and that of the Daimios) in 
1867 and 1868. It would need two men, one of each 
nation, to tell that tale. Sir Ernest Satow, and perhaps 
one more, are the only foreigners who have the facts 
in their possession. Prince Ito and the Marquis Kido 
could have revealed much—the Marquis Inouyé and one 
or two more who were in the secret are vet alive. But 
will that most interesting and curious episode ever be 
rightly known? Probably not. The influence of in- 
dividual foreigners such as Sir Harry Parkes, and in a 
lesser degree Herr von Brandt, in the days immediately 
preceding the Restoration was decisive; on the other 
side, M. Léon Roches, a good-looking swashbuckler 
from the Algerian campaigns, who was French Minister, 
spent himself in backing the wrong horse. No account 
of those hot times can be complete without mention of 
those men and some of their lieutenants. One thing is 
certain: had there been no foreign treaties and no 
foreign question, Prince Tokugawa Keiki would still 
have been Shogun to-day. Nothing else could have pre- 
cipitated the revolution, nothing else could have made 
it possible. 

It is in times of storm and stress that great men come 
to the front. When the Mikado’s flag was unfurled 
plenty of men were forthcoming to do battle for the new, 
or rather restored, Government. Among the Kugés or 
nobles of the Court, Sanjo, Iwakura, Saionji and others 
showed a grip of statesmanship that was truly astonish- 
ing in members of a caste that had been buried for 
centuries in the darkness of a mysterious half-mythical 
Court. The great Daimios (with a few exceptions faith- 
ful to the Tokugawa, among whom Aidzu was the chief) 
were ready and eager for the fray, while some, like the 
Inkiyos (retired princes) of Tosa and Uwajima, soon 
became leading spirits in the councils of the nation. But 
it was the class below these, the chiefs among the 
Samurai, who were to rise to the highest distinction. 
Komatsu, Saigo and Terashima of the Satsuma clan, 
Goto of Tosa, Kido and Inouyé of Chéshiu, were all 
born leaders of men. Kido was perhaps the ablest of 
all the men whom the revolution brought to the front; 
but he died young, carried off by cancer, and he left the 
field clear for his fellow-clansman, Ito, who in 1867 
was looked upon as the most delightful of scapegraces, 
a ronin or outlaw, wild as a hawk, who had given up his 
clanship in order that he might travel and work the more 
freely. He soon showed the world what he was made 
of. He it was who built up the great power of Japan. 
He had to deal with incomparable difficulties, huge 
obstacles of prejudice and ignorance barring his way ; 
but his sagacious statesmanship and great courage 
swept all aside, and he now takes his place in the 
Valhalla of the nation-makers of the nineteenth century 
by the side of such men as Cavour, Bismarck, Abraham 
Lincoln. Perhaps even in his own country his achieve- 
ments have hardly yet been estimated at their true 


value. At any rate, as it seems to us, Mr. Uyéhara 
scarcely does him justice. If at some future time a 
biographer should be found fitted to raise the curtain of 
his life he would find to his hand in the dashing escap- 
ades of Ito’s fierce, untamed youth, and the gradual 
development of the great statesman, a wealth of 
picturesque material which would serve for a deeply 
interesting and epoch-making book. Prince Hal himself 
showed no greater contrasts. 

As we have already pointed out, one of the great 
merits of Mr. Uyéhara’s work is its compression. It 
would hardly be possible within the limits imposed by 
a short article to give a résumé of what is itself a 
résumé. The book must be read—and it is well worth 
the reading. The Constitution of Japan, the various 
phases through which it has passed, the state of parties, 
the difficult problems with which Japanese statesmen 
have to deal, the position of the Sovereign in his rela- 
tions to his Cabinet, to that imperfectly understood body 
the ‘‘ elder statesmen ’’, to the Privy Council and to 
the nation—all these are ably and clearly dealt with, and 
Mr. Uyéhara deserves our congratulations and thanks 
for a valuable contribution to the knowledge of contem- 
porary history. If we have ventured here and there to 
criticise his arguments and conclusions our apology 
must be the great saying, ‘‘ les étrangers sont la 
postérité contemporaine ”’. 


THE KINGIS QUAIR. 


“The Kingis Quair.” Edited by Alexander Lawson. 
London: Black. 1910. 6s, net. 


' POET true and a friend of man ”’, according to 

Rossetti, was a crowned king, in the person of 
James I. of Scotland. In the opinion of too many of 
his subjects he was not a friend of man—not, at least, 
of ‘‘ Hielandmen ’’ and noble men; and, in the view of 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown, he was not a poet—not the poet 
of ‘‘ The Kingis Quair’”’ at all events. Mr. Lawson, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
S. Andrews, adds to his carefully edited text of the 
‘** Quair ’’ a Life of James, an essay on the authenticity 
of the poem, a discussion of its merits, and language ; 
and the text of another scarce piece, ‘‘ The Quare of 
Jelusy ’’. For James’ life our authorities are scanty. 
The moving story of the details of his murder, with 
criticism of his conduct, exists in an English translation 
of a lost Latin original. As Mr. Lawson says, parts 
appear to be ‘“‘ evidently mythological ’’, and the 
author’s sympathies are with Sir Robert Graham, the 
chief murderer. The popular opinion appears, we think, 
in the rhyme, 


** Robert Graham 
That slew our king, 
God give him shame ”’. 


James was, at heart, the Commons’ king, the relent- 
less punisher of oppression of the poor, and the lawless 
repressor of the power of the Highland chiefs and of 
the nobles. His coups d’état, captures of chiefs sum- 
moned to Parliament, and arrests, executions, and 
forfeitures of nobles, were actions which no Scottish 
king, destitute of a standing army, or even of a regular 
troop of Guards, could venture on with impunity. His 
attempt to introduce the representative system from 
England was a failure : his threats did not persuade the 
Churchmen to reform their lives. 

Born in July 1394, the son of the fainéant and in- 
valided Robert II., and brother of the Duke of 
Rothesay of ‘‘ The Fair Maid of Perth ’’, James was to 
be sent out of the way of his ambitious uncle, Albany, 
into France, early in 1406. What Wavrin, a Bur- 
gundian chronicler, says of this matter (p. xiii) is sheer 
confused hearsay, ‘‘ a plentiful crop of blunders ’’.. 
We have no doubt from entries in the Exchequer Rolls, 
and from the date of the death of Fleming of Cumber- 
nauld, that James was taken at sea, by the English, 
towards the middle of February or early in March 1406, 
in his eleventh year. His father died in April. In the 
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** Quair ’’ the voyage is dated in early spring, ‘‘ when 
Cynthus *’ (amended text) ‘‘ beginneth to arise... 
upward his course to drive in Ariete’’. If this be 
** near the vernal Equinox ’’ (21 March), the poet is 
wrong, though, if he be the king, he can scarcely be 
pinned, in poetry which conventionally dwelt on spring 
always, to a precise date. ‘*‘ The tender flowers 
opened them and spread ’’, as was expected of them. 
In the ‘* Quair ’’ the king is ‘‘ not far passed the age 
of innocence ’’, seven, ‘‘ but near about the number of 
years three ’’. Really he was passed the age of seven 
by four vears, but it was easy to rhyme to “ three ”’ 
(‘‘ casualtee ’’, ‘* contree ’’), while it was far from easy 
to rhyme, in this place, to ‘‘ four ”’ These poetical 
variations from fact, therefore, may pass as poetical 
licences. 

James was a captive in the Tower, at Croydon, at 
Windsor Castle (1413), whence (1415) one of Sir John 
Oldcastle’s party attempted to deliver him; and in other 
places. James, about 1416, wrote impatient letters ; he 
was carried to France to overawe the Scots in French 
service (Hawthornden’s account of his own fighting is too 
late to be trustworthy) ; in 1423 the English Government 
suggests that as James ‘‘ knows many noble women, 
some even of the Royal stock ’’, he may choose to marry 
an Englishwoman. Cardinal Beaufort, in 1440, was 
attacked for having advocated James’ liberation, ‘‘ and 
all to wed his niece to the same king ’’. In 1429, as 
soon as the Maid relieved Orleans, Cardinal Beaufort 
hurried to Scotland, and secured a peace with James 
which enabled Beaufort to reinforce Bedford with his 
army of anti-Hussite crusaders. James married the 
said niece, Joan Beaufort, on 13 February 1424, and 
set out for Scotland. There is no chronique scandaleuse 
about James: he sincerely loved his wife, and, as his 
contemporary, Bower, says that he ‘* gave himself 
eagerly to literary composition and the art of writing ”’, 
he may well, in Scotland, have produced the ‘‘ Quair ”’ 
in the usual imitative and conventional manner of the 
followers of Chaucer. Not to tell a plain tale, but to 
put in many conventional formule of incident and 
description and allegory and preaching and mythology, 
and the tedious conventions of the ‘‘ Roman de la 
Rose ’’, that is the game. The poet of the ‘‘ Quair ”’ 
plays the game very well, prettily and tunably, and he 
writes like a true lover. But the usual formule ;: the 
author’s insomnia, his study of Boethius, his visit in a 
dream to the land of Venus, to Minerva, to Dame 
Fortune with her wheel, his stanzas on dawn, on May, 
on all the birds, on a menagerie of animals, real or 
fabulous, fill up his ‘‘ Quair ’’. Of facts he gives but 
his voyage, capture, imprisonment, and, like Palamon 
and Arcite, he must see his lady through his prison 
window as she walks in a garden. His adventure is in 
- eighteenth year of his captivity (1406-1424). His 
ove 


** So heartily has unto my help attended 
That from the death her man she has defended ’’— 


that is, he would have died had she been cruel. 

Mr. Brown attacked the belief in James’ authorship 
on linguistic grounds ; he would not have used so much 
Scots after eighteen vears in England. Perhaps not, if 
he had not (but he had) Scots about him in exile. His 
dates are wrong; we have urged that he is writing in 
terms of poetry: Mr. Brown thinks that he borrows 
from Wyntoun’s chronicle. She ‘* has her man de- 
fended ”’ is a prophecy of the Queen’s behaviour at James’ 
death ; we have interpreted this queer posthumous pro- 
phecy otherwise. The prisoner seems to know only 
one prison, James had many residences. This is part 
of the manner of such poems, the convention of not 
giving actualities : the poet during most of the time is 
in realms of allegory. There are other arguments. 
Many critics have been in the fray ; almost all are con- 
servative—Monsieur Jusserand above all. Mr. Lawson 
says that Mr. Brown “‘ certainly has not proved his 
case’. But Mr. Lawson thinks that ‘‘ the frequent 
‘use of autobiography ’’—that is, where another author 
makes James speak in the first person—is a common 
literary device. 


Perhaps it would be hard to find, in mediaeval litera- 
ture, an example analogous to this dramatic monologue : 
an author would have told his readers who the speaker 
in his poem was. We see no reason for supposing that 
James wrote the poem while in England. Mr. Lawson 
says that the poet ‘* has used in a concrete fashion very 
little of the prince’s experience ’’. That is because his 
imitative conventional manner shuns the concrete, and 
devotes itself to allegory, mythology, nightingales, 
moral discourses, and all the rest of the then fashionable 
make-up of poetry. These versifiers’ ‘‘ whole vocation 
was endless imitation ’’. James I. was not Frangois 
Villon, who did turn to the concrete. Charles 
d'Orléans, also a captive, was inclined, in his prison 
poem, to the concrete, James was not: if he had been 
his verses would be much more interesting. 

On the whole, ‘‘ hesitatingly perhaps ’’, Mr. Lawson 
gives his verdict ‘‘ against tradition ’’. After James’ 
death (1437) somebody wrote the poem, and by the end 
of the century people believed that it was by James. In 
our opinion an author of that age who made James the 
speaker would at least have told us explicitly who the 
speaker was. Mr. Lawson inclines to recognise him 
in an unknown person, the author of ‘‘ The Quare of 


Jelusy ’’, and he reprints that masterpiece. In ‘‘ The 
Kingis Quair ’’, Tisiphone, as in Chaucer, is a Muse; 


in ** Jelusv ’’ she is ‘‘ lord of wo and care’’. This is 
hardly an argument, nor are debts to Chaucer an argu- 
ment for a common authorship. ‘‘ Jelusy ’’ is practi- 
cally unreadable, as poetry, and is drearily pedantic : 
there is good poetry in ‘*‘ The Kingis Quair ’’; only 
a specialist can read ‘‘ Jelusy ’’. One may lay any 
wager that it is not by King James, and that the man 
who wrote it, a dull dog, could not have written ‘‘ The 
Kingis Quair ’’: the differences of tone and tempera- 
ment are incalculable. Compare the king’s picture of 
his lady with the picture in ‘*‘ Jelusy ’’ of another lady. 
To be sure, the circumstances of the ladies are very 
different, but vet more different is the art. 

‘* The Kingis Quair ’’ has a morality running through 
it, but ‘‘ Jelusy ’’ is a long, dull, pedantic sermon in 
various forms of untunable verse. Both poems are 
Scoto-English of the fifteenth century, both exist in the 
same manuscript book, both are influenced by Chaucer 
and Lydgate, but ‘‘ the Royal ’prentice ”’ is a poet, and 
the author of ‘‘ Jelusy ’’ may have been one Auchlek 
who, in 1471, graduated as a poor student (pauper) at 
S. Andrews, or he may not. As a poet he is marked 
‘* pauper ’’ in the Muses’ register, and as a scholar 
his ‘‘ Thesiphone, lord of wo and care ’’, his Hymen 
as a goddess, should have ploughed him even at 
S. Andrews in 1471. He is more concrete than James, 
and alludes to ‘‘ a then well-known scandal in high 
life ’’’. Auchlek, if Auchlek he was, has got into com- 
pany much too good for him. However, he, like any 
scribbler of his period, is probably entrancing to the 
linguistic student, for whom Mr. Lawson provides 
abundance of learned notes and a very full glossary. 


NOVELS. 
“The Andersons.” By §S. Macnaughtan. London: 
Murray. 1910. 6s. 


It is unfortunate that we have to judge a novel by its 
inside, because we would willingly pause to admire the 
binding of this one ; no gold, two shades of brown cloth, 
and dark brown lettering. This was most conciliatory ; 
so was Miss Macnaughtan’s name as author, and we 
were not surprised to be chuckling once or twice in the 
first chapter. But after some fifty pages we wondered 
when the story was going to move. We had met, and 
been introduced very intimately to, a large number of 
people, mostly Scotch, but including an appalling 
English family. With happy memories of Christina 
Macnab we read on, trusting that something would 
happen to enable us to endure a growing irritation with 
the general pawkiness of the situation. It is true there 
are small episodes—parties, removals, voyages—and 
little hints of tragedy and by-play of comedy, but we 
were unable to find a real inside to this charmingly 
bound novel. Perhaps we ask too much; we must duly 
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record several smiles and a guffaw, and an almost con- 
tinuous sense of strain in watching Miss Macnaughtan’s 
satire, to be quite sure we were neither failing to appre- 
ciate it nor finding more in it than it held. There is 
plenty of wit and wisdom and observation in the book, 
and people both genuinely lovable and gently ludicrous, 
but it does not show Miss Macnaughtan at her best. 


‘The Devil and the Deep Sea.’’ By Rhoda Broughton. 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 6s. 

They met at a Riviera hotel. She was so obviously 
respectable that we wondered why she shunned all con- 
tact with fellow-Britons. He was crippled by an acci- 
dent, bad-tempered, and suspicious of friendly overtures 
perhaps from natural misanthropy. He was clearly a 
gentleman by birth, so that when he was identified by 
a stray chauffeur as an ex-footman, the mystery 
deepened. Before this happened he had won her heart, 
one does not quite see why, except that she was lonely 
and unhappy. Even the discovery of his menial status 
left her faithful, but he fled. Meanwhile she had never 
divulged her own secret. Of course they met again, 
but before her moment for confession came—and she 
had merely to confess a family scandal in which she 
had no part—she had discovered him to be a very 
thorough blackguard. , Still he appealed to her to marry 
him, since each was friendless. ‘* Did she? ’’ said 
jesting Miss Broughton, and stays not for an answer. 
But we can guess. The story is enlivened by a sketch— 
quite in the old manner—of a pompous prig trying to 
civilise an impossible fiancée. 

“The Green Cloak.” By Yorke Davis. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1910. 6s. 

The murder, the hidden treasure, the abnormally 
clever amateur detective, the false clues and the un- 
ravelling of the mystery are all here, as is usual in 
sensational stories of the kind. The usual point of 
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differentiation is here also, for the one reason why a new 
detective story is written is that some fresh method of 
elucidation has been hit upon by the ingenious story- 
writer. Here the amateur is a grave professor 
of psychology on a scientific basis, who, by a series of 
glass tubes, delicate planes, electric wires and a phono- 
graph, registers the pulse and heart-beats of a person 
listening to a certain conversation. The idea is original 
and the result is (of course) remarkably successful, 
but it is helped out by a series of quite as remark- 
able coincidences. The fact that the murdered man has 
come from the South Sea Islands, that the professor 
knows those islands well, and happens to be attended 
by a waiter and chambermaid also well acquainted with 
them, is too wonderful. Then the waiter does so 
exactly what is required of him that we feel that the 
professor is greatly favoured by the author. Yet any 
reader who begins this tale of mystery will inevitably 
be drawn on to finish it, for there is for most an 
undoubted attraction in a detective story, and here also 
is enough of freshness in the treatment. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Pageantry of Life’; ‘‘ Studies in Frankness”; ‘‘ A Book of 
Scoundrels”. By Charles Whibley. London: Constable. 
1910. 5s. net each. 

The essayist whose work in journals and magazines has 
sufficient popularity to be ‘collected’? may plume himself 
on attaining some literary distinction. Mr. Whibley’s 
‘‘ Pageantry of Life ’’ has even reached a second edition ; and 
this is not so surprising as that his ‘‘ Book of Scoundrels ”’ 
has not yet done this or more. The ‘‘ Newgate Calendar ’’, 
a work explicitly admired by Mr. Whibley, re-written for 
people of education and refinement, supplies a long-felt want, 
and might be expected to be as popular with them as the 
original is, or used to be, with their commoner neighbours. 
Mr. Whibley puts in front of it ‘‘To the Greeks Foolish- 
ness’’. He is mistaken in this challenge to the cultured ; 
though they may suggest that the previous treatment of 
criminals in the ironic vein by Fielding and Thackeray is 
not to be bettered; and that ‘‘ Jonathan Wild”’ and 
‘Catherine Hayes’”’ intrude too much for comparison. All 
the essays are biographical, and in a sense they form a series. 
They are all a challenge to conventionalism. Mr. Whibley 
says: I present you men as artists in life, in literature and 
crime, and I treat what the world is pleased to call morality 
as an indifferent element in their lives and works. The 
artistry is everything; and Puritanism irrevelant and 
ridiculous.’’ Given artistry, the scoundrel is admitted to 
admiration. ‘‘ Studies in Frankness’’ is the least interest- 
ing and successful part of the series. Obscenity in litera- 
ture, after all, does spoil artistry, though colossal selfishness 
and eruelty and egotism may be an artistic element in life. 
Mr. Whibley has not himself been frank. He evades 
Rabelais and overwhelms him with Sir Thomas Urquhart 
his translator ; and makes his essay pointless. 

“The Religion of Israel.’ By Alfred Loisy. Translated by 
Arthur Galton. London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 5s. net. 

The well-known Professor of the History of Religions at 
the Collége de France explains that the earlier part of this 
book was written for the ‘‘Revue du Clergé Francais’”’ 
when he felt the anxiety of adapting Catholicism to the 
modern spirit’’, the later when this had become ‘“ in- 
different’’ to him. This delicacy of phrasing is maintained 
throughout a book which examines the documents and history 
of the Old Testament as Professor Frazer examined the 
tradition of ‘‘ The Golden Bough’’. Yet it is wonderful how 
familiar a result is reached after an inquiry so sceptical. 
Through the religion of Judah the nations attained to the 
pure idea of monotheism and of a universal God, the father 
of the human family, and the embodiment of justice and 
mercy. No other religion made such a contribution to 
human thought ; and the Jews hold as unique a position in 
religion as the Greeks do in the sphere of intellect. We may 
quote a passage which both illustrates this and the tone 
maintained throughout an uncompromising criticism: ‘‘ The 
moral renovation of the ancient Jahvism by the prophets is 
one of the most fruitful incidents for the historian of re- 
ligions. Perhaps there is not another which shows more 
clearly that the phenomenon of religion cannot be reduced to 
another form of human activity, nor explained solely by causes 
pertaining to the social order; but that it expresses, in its 
purest manifestations, an endeavour to attain, beyond what 
is real and tangible, an ideal or a transcendent reality, con- 
ceived as the principle and goal of a moral life”. The book 
has a literary distinction of which the translator is conscious, 


and Mr. Galton preserves it with as much success as can reason- 
ably be expected. His remarks on the subtleties, the 
suavities, and urbanities of the finer writers of French 
prose, and the difficulties of conveying them into English, 
are appreciated by the reviewer who, though quite without 
malice, recalls that ‘‘ qui s’excuse, s’accuse’’. 

‘‘ History of Anthropology.” By A. C. Haddon and A. H. Quiggin. 

London; Wattsand Co. 1910. 1s. 6d. 

This small book is one of a series of histories of the 
sciences. The treatment is quite popular, but the book may 
be relied on. Moreover, being the first of its kind, it will 
be found useful by the expert. It might be doubted if 
anthropology has had a long enough assured position to have 
a history, but if we consider it more carefully its various 
departments are seen to be a development of branches of 
knowledge which have long been cultivated. Physical 
anthropology has arisen out of zoology; cultural anthro- 
pology (sociology, religion, linguistics, etc.) out of history 
and other ancient disciplines. If we are to say where 
anthropology begins, it is perhaps best to put the dividing- 
line at those races to whom writing is unknown. But the 
boundaries and subdivisions of the science are as yet very 
vague and only provisional: there is need for the applica- 
tion of far stricter logical methods, particularly in the study 
of culture, than have so far prevailed. To this end a work 
such as that before us will undoubtedly help. 


Campaign literature grows daily, ‘‘ Fifty Points about 
the House of Lords ’’, issued by the Liberal Publication De- 
partment, is, to those who know the facts, an amusing effort 
in party misrepresentation ; to those who do not know the 
facts, a highly mischievous pamphlet, which must be 
corrected by ‘‘ The Lords Question’’, by Lord Robert Cecil 
and others, issued in supplement of the ‘‘ Saturday’? Hand- 
book of 1909 (West Strand Publishing Co.), and ‘‘ The House 
of Lords”? (No. 8 of the National Union Pamphlets). Armed 
with the information to be found in the ‘‘ Saturday ’’ and 
the National Union pamphlets, no Unionist speaker need 
fear any questions based on the Liberal publication. Tariff 
Reform facts are given in ‘‘The ‘Daily Express’ 200 
Points’’, and the case for fiscal change is set forth in 
spirited fashion by Mr. Stephen Walter in ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Tariff Reform”’’ (P. S. King, 1s. net). 


For this Week’s Books see pages 724 and 726. 


Awarded 27 Gold Medals for Daffodils and 
6 Gold Medals for Tulips. 


BARR’S HYACINTHS FOR BEDDING. 


IN SEPARATE Colours. Strong bulbs per roo 

Ditto Extra strong bulbs ... 9 21/- 

Barr’s RAINBOW MIxTuRE. EZxira strong bulbs ,, 16/6 
BARR’S TULIPS FOR BEDDING. 

EARLY SINGLE, BARR’s RAINBOW MIXTURE ... per100 6/6 

DovuBLe, ” ” 


BARR’S DAFFODILS FOR BEDDING. 


IN SEPARATE NAMED SORTS ase «+ 5/6 and 7/6 per 100 
Catalogue of all the Best Spring-flowering Bulbs free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 18 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


_ In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


Oo” PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA FOR SALE.—’ 


7 _ 20,000 barrels monthly with 1,000,000 barrel Contract. For price and details 
write JOHNSTON CO., Newport, R.I., U.S.A. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class 


can be made by the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 t: t., of 
CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of po North 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 
oe NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References = 


Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 


Investments 


Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE 


(GREEN and YELLOW.) 


As a result of the decision 
of the House of Lords, 


THE 


Chartreux Monks 


are now having their 


FAMOUS LIQUEURS 


Shipped in their Old Shape Bottles 
and under the Labels here shown. 


Can be obtained of all Wine Merchants and leading Stores. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


P.&O, MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES. WINTER AT THE CAPE 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. RETURN FARES “60 ‘jj a sities 
£30 | A WINTER TOUR BY P. & 
NET Weekly departures from London, Marseilles, or Brindisi, For Particulars apply to UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


INDIA, CEYLON, EGYPT, 


ncluding rail through India, via Bombay, Baroda, Ahmadabad, Abu Road, | 
Ajmere, Jaipur, Deihi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and | so U T H AFR | CA 
Calcutta, thence by P. & O. to Colombo, Egypt, and London. 

Illustrated Handbook on Application. 


| 
For freight and passage apply P. & O. S. N. Co., 122 Leadenhall Sweet, EC. | And the CANARY ISLANDS 


‘Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 
for the Winter. 


: AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 
ROM EVERY ALTERNATE calling 
errr APPLY TO UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head AvENvE, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to f e 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 
Steamers |___ Service London __| Southampton 
+GASCON ... Canal | Dec.r | Dec. 2 
* NORMAN... _Royal Mail Dec. 3 


DOVER CASTLE Intermediate Dec. 2 Dec. 3 
* KENILWORTH CASTLE “Royal Mail — The Best Remedy known for 


Inclusive Fares. . Superior Accommodation. 


Dec. 10 
|<. | GOUGHS, COLDS 
* Via Madeira. t Via Teneriffe. ~ + Monthly direct East African Steamer. 9 9 


|| Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


encies=Sleenin : W. ook and Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, | NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
ROYAL EAST AFRICAN SERVICE Acts like a charm in DIARRHCGZA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Via Suez Canal. Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 
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Cambridge 
University Press 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Volume XII, The Latest Age 

Planned by the late Lord ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A, 

This volume, which completes the text of the work, deals 
with subjects of great interest. It is difficult to gain any true 
couception of the course of events from newspapers, but here 
questions made familiar to us by the newspapers are handled 

al 8vo_critical'y ; substantial fact 1s separated from rumour. 
Ss net There is no space here to give to the table of contents ; it is 
sufficient to say that each chapter is in the nature of a 
monograph containing all available information on the 
subjects under treatment. An article on the growth of his- 

torical science forms a fitting conclusion. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature 


Volumes V and VI, The Drama to 1642 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peter- 
house, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
“These two important volumes cover the history of the 
drama in England trom the eariiest vestiges of the dramatic 
Royal 8vo art to the date of the total suppression of stage plays by an 
Buckram ordinance of the Commonwealth Parliament... Here we 


9s net have in twenty-eight chapters, all of them almost without 
os 1 exception of high merit, the whole story of the drama, and a 
s net marvellous story it is. "—Contemporary Review 


A prospectus giving particulars of the terms on which 
the work is sold to subscribers will be sent post-free on 
application. 


A Companion to Latin Studies 


Edited by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
The general plan of this book corresponds to that of the 
Companion to Greek Studies, which appeared in 1905, under 

the editorship of Mr. L. Whibley. The aim of the present 

work is to supply in a single volume such information 
Royal 8vo (apart from that contained in Histories and Grammars) as 
18s net would be most useful to the student of Latin Literature. 
It has been produced by the co-operation of twenty-seven 
contributors. Plans, views, and reproductions of works of 

ancient art, have been carefully selected and inserted in those 

articles in which illustration seems most necessary. 


The Bacchants of Euripides and other 


Essays 
By A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 


“‘To disagree with Dr. Verrall is an education. Deny 
his conclusions we may, but we shall find that in criticizing 
Demy 8vo _ the new doctrine we have modified or abandoned the old. . . 
10s net Even if we go away unconvinced, at least our sense ot the 
value of literature and life is enhanced by contact with a 

mind acute, agile, witty, and humane."—Morning Post 


The Constitution and Finance of Eng- 
lish, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock 


Companies to 1720 
By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., D.Phil., Litt. D. 
Volume IT. , Companies for Foreign Trade, Colonization, Fishing, 
and Mining. 

Mr. Scott's survey of the methods of utilising capital in 

the centuries that immediately succeeded the clese of the 

Roval8 0 Middle Ages must prove highly valuable to students of 
15s net economic history. . . This second volume attests the hook’s 


worth as a substantial addition to the authoritative histories 
of British commerce — Scotsman 


The Cambridge Manuals of Science 


and Literature 
Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and 
A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 


The Coming of Evolution. 
J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S. 

Heredity in the Light of Recent Research. 
By I.. DONCASTER, M.A. 

Plant-Animals: a Study in Symbiosi 

8 y 4 sis. 
popes By Professor F. W. KEEBLE, Sc.D 

The Idea of God Oa Early Religions. By 
Dr. F. B. JEVONS 

The English Puritans. By the Rev. JOHN 
BROWN, D.D. 

Cash and Credit. By D. A. BARKER, I.C.S. 


“‘ There is always rcom for the best, and we think it will 
be found by those who give the Cambriage Manuals a trial 
that they are remarkable productions, . . They promise to 
leave untouched no aspect of modern thought and discovery, 
nor to touch anything that they will nut sllumine.” 

Glasgow Herald 

A prospectus of the series will be sent on application. 


Cambridge University Press 


By Professor 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 
‘From Paris.’’ Part V. October. 
The Art Journal, 1910. Virtue. 21s. 
The Commonsense Collector (Frank Frankfort Moore). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Porcelain (Painted by William Gibb, with text by 
Bernard Rackham). Black. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIoGRAPHY 


The Beaux and the Dandies (Clare Jerrold), 16s. net ; Two Russian 
Reformers (J. A. T. Lloyd), 10s. 6d. net. Stanley Paul. 


The Story of Napoleon (Harold F. B. Wheeler). Harrap. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska: an Auto- 


biography, 17s. net ; Douglas Jerrold and Punch ”’ (Walter 
Jerrold), 12s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

A Life of Sir Woodbine Parish (The Hon. 
worth). Smith, Elder. 15s. net. 


Nina L. Kay-Shuttle- 


FICTION 

The Faithful Failure (Rosamond Napier). Duckworth. 6s. 

Out of the Dark (Countess of Cromartie). Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Ixion’s Whee! (Vincent Basevi). Century Press. 68. net. 

The Gospel of Expediency (Cedric Barington). Routledge. 6s. 

The Story of Rosalind, Retold from her Diary (Monica Moore). 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

October Vagabonds (Richard Le Gallienne). Lane. 6s. 

The Were-Wolf (Wm. B. Beattie). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Cardinal’s Past (Michael W. Kaye); House of Torment 
(John Commendone). Greening. 6. each. 


Girt Books 

Uncle Remus (Joel Chandler Harris). Appleton. 6s. 
The Little King (Charles Major); The Magic City (E. Nesbit). 

Macmillan. 6s. each. 
The Flowers of Fairyland (Edith King-Hall). Treherne. 3s. 6d. 
The Witch's Kitchen (Willy Pogany). Harrap. 5s. net. 
The Magic Key (Grace Inkson). Sidgwick and Jackson. 23. 6d. 
Beasts and Birds (C. von Wyss). Black. 1s. 6d. 


HIsToRY 

The Cambridge Modern History (Lord Acton). Cambridge : At 
the University Press. 16s. net. 

A History of Some French Kings (Blanche Behm). Macmillan. 
5s. net. 

The Growth of Napoleon (Norwood Young). Murray. 12s. net. 

The Internationa! Relations of the Chinese Empire (Hosea Ballou 
Morse). Longmans, Green. 20s. net 

The Church and the Empire (D. J. Medley ). Rivington. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

A Century and a Half of Jewish History (Charles H. L. Emanuel). 
Routledge. 5s. net. ; 

Bussaco (G. L. Chambers). Swan Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. net. 


Law 
The Marriage Laws of the British Empire (William Pinder 
Eversley and William Feilder Craies). Stevens and Haynes. 
22s. 6d. 
NaturRaL History 
The Age of Mammals in Europe, Asia, and North America (Henry 
Fairfield Osborn). Macmillan. i8s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 726.) 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 
Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ BookmEN, Lonpon.” Telephone : 


a London, Fetter Lane: C. F. Clay, Manager 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. net; or cloth, gilt edges, 5s, net. 


THE ART ANNUAL. 


Being the Christmas Number of Tue Art JourNaAt, consists of THE ART OF 
Sir Lawrence 


ALMA- TADEMA, 


O.M., R.A., R.W.S 


By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 
4 Full-page Plates in Colour, over &O Illustrations, and a Hand-printed Etching. 
An authenticated List of the Painter's Works, from OPUS 1 (1851) to 
OPUS C D (1910), is given. 


Sir L. Alma-Tadema writes :—‘‘ A handsome and first-class numter. 
The Outlook. —‘* Exquisitely illustrated.” 
The Fie/d.—“ Pictures are reproduced exceedingly well.” 


At ali Booksellers and Bookstails. 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, Lo-don. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 11th edition, 
is an entirely new work, founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world in every department of knowledge. 


&& Prospectus, specimen pages, special prices and terms for advance application, post free 
Jron THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


T the time when preparations were being made, between seven and 
eight years ago, for the creation of the present edition, it was 


realized that all that could be done in the way of ‘‘ bringing up to date” | 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica as it then stood had already been accom- 
plished by the issue of supplementary volumes. No further process of 
renovation was to be attempted. The changes of the past thirty years 
called for something different—for a fresh start, for a new foundation. 
How was the fresh start made? Had it been possible to limit 
the effects of change to matters of fact, the foundation of the new edition 
might have been sought in the old. What need, indeed, to do more than 
examine separately each of the articles already in existence, and substitute 
new matter where the old was found wanting? But close upon the 
appearance, in any field, of new facts follow new points of view, 
and they require, not a corrective scrutiny of what already stands written, 
but a fresh survey of the field itself, and a treatment freely shaped accord- 
ing to the demands of the subject as it presents itself to-day. The 
thoroughness of. such a survey evidently depends, not only upon the 
distinction of those whose services are enlisted in the task, but also upon 
the extent to which their labours are organized for the purpose in view. 


Reference, therefore, must first be made to the circumstance which, in the | 


present case, permitted of an organisation more effective than had ever 
before been brought to the preparation of the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
the circumstance, namely, that the present edition was not prepared for 
publication volume by volume, as had always hitherto been the case. The 
work was planned and carried out as an indivisible 
whole, of whith no volume was to be printed for sale until the entire 
contents, from A to Z, were practically completed. 

Hitherto, all extensive publications have been prepared, printed, and 
sold volume by volume, and to this rule previous editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica afforded no exception. Thus the first volume 
of the gth edition appeared in 1875 and the last not until 1889. The 
method recommended itself on economical grounds. It called for the 
services of but a small permanent staff, and the sale of one volume pro- 
vided funds for the preparation of the next. Certain obvious drawbacks 
attach to the method : it is inconvenient to the purchaser, who for years 
remains the possessor of an incomplete book, and the work itself, when 
it is at last completed, contains information belonging to different dates. 
But these are slight faults compared with this less evident one, that 
piecemeal production is incompatible with the organized survey, and with 
the systematic treatment upon a well considered plan, of the immense field 
which an encyclopaedia covers. 

The old method, the preparation of one volume at a time, since it 
limits the extent of the task at any given moment, brings it physically 
within the capacity of a very small editorial staff. An editor, with one, 
or perhaps two, assistants can certainly see a single volume through the 
press, and then pass on to the task of ‘ getting out” the next volume. 
But the real editorial supervision which he is thus able to exercise is of a 
very limited character, being confined, in fact, chiefly to the business of 
allocating the main articles in a forthcoming volume to the most com- 
petent specialists he can find. Thereafter he must trust entirely to his 
contributors, not only for the accuracy of their articles, but also for their 
scope. 

Te there is no well considered plan for the treatment of a given subject 
under a series of the most appropriate headings, the only safe course to 
pursue is to endeavour to say everything in one long article. This 
tendency is very evident in former editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Under such general headings as ‘‘ Architecture,” 
“ Astronomy,” ‘* Chemistry,” ‘* Geology,” much was included that would 
better have been accorded independent treatment, in separate articles, 
under other headings. The drawback for the reader was two-fold. The 
general article was rendered inordinately long by the inclusion of what 
was not essential to the clear development of the main theme. On 
the other hand, he looked in vain for articles which he reasonably 
expected to find upon topics that come within the province of architecture, 
astronomy, chemistry or geology. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the article ‘‘ Geology,” which occupied 163 pages of the 9th edition, 
accounted for all the geological information which the book contained. 
Literally hundreds of geological terms, any one of which, from ‘‘ Archean ” | 
to ** Volcano,” the reader might have looked for with a reasonable expec- 
tation of finding an article, were completely ignored, on the assumption 
that they represented topics already treated in the general article. 

The subject of geology in the new edition probably occupies four 
or five times as many es as were given toit in the 9th edition; but the 
information is distributed under some 500 headings, in such a way that the 
inquirer upon any geological topic will find, under the heading to which 
he would naturally turn, the information which he seeks. The article | 
‘*Geology ” itself, by Sir Archibald Geikie, occupies 46 pages, and gives 
the reader precisely what he requires in turning to such a general heading, 
a history of the science and an account of its general purpose. The treat- 
ment of the subject was then elaborated in the manner which does most 
justice to the subject itself and will prove most useful to the reader— 
namely, in a network of articles within the field of geology. These were | 
planned by Mr. H. B. Woodward (late Assistant Director of the Geological 
Survey), and were carried out with the assistance of the most eminent 
authorities. What has been said concerning geology might be repeated in | 


connection with the treatment of every subject within the range of human | 
Inquiry. 
It will be evident that the introduction of system into such a work | 
as the Encyclopaedia Britannica makes enormous demands upon the 
It cannot be attempted if the editorial horizon bed | 


editorial function. 


limited to a single volume. It cannot be achieved unless the whole 
material, from A to Z, is assembled before any portion of it is published. 

It will be evident, further, that the thorough and systematic 
preparation of such a book exceeds the faculties of any single editor. 
Even did time allow him fully to enter, in respect of every subject, into 
the preparation of plans, the perfecting of which may entail months of 
correspondence and discussion with specialists all over the world, the in- 
sufficient range of his knowledge would prevent him from seeing to it that 
such plans worked well and were duly carried out. The present-editor, 
however, from his experience in connection with the previous edition, 
knew that knowledge sufficient for this purpose was necessary to the 
exercise of an efficient editorial control, and he therefore gathered round 
him a permanent staff of men whose university training in divers faculties 
brought to the exercise of editorial supervision the desired range of 
learning. 

An effective start may then be said to have been made in the preparation 
of the work, when the editor in charge of a given department conferred with 
his contributors as to the treatment of their subject throughout the book 
according to a well articulated plan. 

Such, then, is the meaning of the phrase which has been used to 
express the degree of newness attaching to the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—it is * founded upon a fresh survey 
of the world in every department of knowledge.” It 
will be evident that, as a result of the systematic fashion of its 
preparation, the 11th edition is newer, differs more from its predecessor, 
than would have been the case had it resulted chiefly from a process of 
correcting the articles in the 1oth edition. It might have béen supposed 
that, on the historical side, at any rate, the greater number of articles 
which appeared in the previous edition could have served again for the 
new—the articles, for example, upon the history of ancient Greece, upon 
the earlier history of England or of France, the biographies of Alexander 
of Caesar, of Charles I. of England. But even such articles, dealing 
with topics which the reader might not think of as especially subject to 
change, revealed themselves as inadequate when judged from the new 
point of view and according to the exacting standard of a more systematic 
method. And it may be taken that all such changes mark a very appre- 
ciable improvement, for, except in this belief, no publisher or editor would 
countenance the rejection of admirable material already at his disposal. 

The extent to which the new work differs from the old, indeed, affords 
a measure of its value as a possession, a measure of the want 
which it was created to supply. For if the great difference 
between the present and the former editions bears witness to the advance 
which knowledge has made in our time, it also suggests how much there is 
to learn—how much, with such assistance, may be learned by any reader. 
The newness of the present edition also affords the best guarantee of its 
enduring usefulness. An edition which gives throughout information up 
to the date of its final completion may assuredly claim a longer lease of 
usefulness than was due to its predecessor, of which the first volume to be 
issued was 14 years old before the last came into the purchaser’s hands. 

The customary method of issuing extensive publications bit by bit, 
unfavourable as it was to their efficient preparation, possessed one recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the purchaser—he paid for his book gradually. 
But this convenience is offered to him in the present case also, and without 
the drawback of many years delay. For although the volumes of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica have been prepared, and will be issued, simul- 
taneously, so that the subscriber becomes at once the possessor of a com- 
plete book, he may, if he desires, pay for it in monthly instalments 
of 21/-. Or, if he prefers to do so, he may, at an increase of but a few 
shillings, distribute the payment of the cash price over a period of 4, 8, 
or 12 months. Moreover, while the 9th edition, for the completion of 
which the purchaser had to wait 14 years, was published at 30/— a volume 
(850 pp.), the new edition may be obtained at the rate of only 15/10 
a volume (960 pp ) by those who apply for a copy sow, before publica- 
tion. After publication the rate will be raised and the ultimate price of 
the new work will be the old price of 30/- a volume. No remittance is 
required with advance applications, nor need any payment be made until 
the volumes have been delivered. 

A great reduction in price is offered to those who promptly signify 
their intention of taking the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, because it is 
greatly to the interest of the Cambridge University Press to discover at 
once in what proportions the two forms in which the work is being issued 


| will find favour. For this new edition, of which the contents mark so great 


an advance, wié// also recommend itself on account of an innovation in its 
material production, namely, the use of India paper, by which the size and 
weight of the volumes are reduced to one-third. If you would be interested 
to see the prospectus (with 56 specimen pages on India paper) and to learn 
the special prices and terms upon which orders for the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will be accepted, in advance of publication, please write your 
name and address below, tear off this corner and post to— 


The Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Bodley Head Books 


FINE 6s. NOVELS 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
By SUDERMANN. 


“ Here in this book is perfect art of its kind—and something more—a 
woman for men to ponder over and to mourn, a Venus without Godhead 
and without luck. . . . It would be wrong for anyone who 

burns with shame 
To hear the stork called by its name’ 
to attempt to cure his infirmity by reading Sudermann’s novel. It would 
burn such a person up like a scroll."—Daily Chronicle. 


COTTAGE PIE 
By NEIL LYONS, Author of “ Arthurs,” ‘ Sixpenny 
Pieces.” 


THE HAND OF THE NORTH 
By MARION FOX. 


MY BROTHER THE KING 
By E. H. COOPER. 


OCTOBER VAGABONDS 
By R. LE GALLIENNE. 


LITERARY LAPSES 
(Humorous Sketches, 3s. 6d. net). By STEPHEN 
LEACOCK. 


VERSE 


THE NEW INFERNO 
A New Poem by STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Stephen Phillips is to be congratulated and thanked for the 
accomplishment of an arduous feat, which few, perhaps none of his 
contemporaries could have brought to such triumphant conchusion.” 


Morning Post. 
WILD FRUIT 
Poems by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 5s, net. 


‘“* Mr. Phillpotts possesses the gift of pure melodious song in a very high 
and fascinating degree. . . . This book should introduce the novelist of 
Dartmoor to a new public, and secure him a new recognition.” 

Mr. ArTHuR WavuGu, in Daily Chronicle. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By H. S. CHAMBERLAIN. Translated by Dr. LEES. 
With Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 
25s. net. 


NAPOLEON IN CARICATURE 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 2 vols. 42s. net. 250 
Illustrations, 24 in Colour. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH 
and his Friends 
A Biography. By S.M. ELLIS. 2vols. 32s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: his Private Life 
By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 
7s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


A PRINCESS OF STRATEGY 


A Biography of Anne Louise Benedicte, Duchess du 
Maine. By ALBERT PIEPAPE. Translated by 
J. L. MAY. 12s, 6d. net. 


A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL FRANCE: a Study 
By LAURENCE JERROLD 6s. net. 


JAPAN FOR A WEEK: Critain for ever 
By A. M. THOMPSON. 17 Illustrations 5s, net. 


CATALONIA AND THE BALEARIC 
ISLANDS; an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account 

By A. F. CALVERT. 250 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


REPRINTS 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club (Charles Dickene, 
Vols. I. and II.). Chapman and Hall. 21s. net. 

The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt (W. M. Flinders Petrie). 
Edinburgh : Foulis. 5s. net. 

A Christmas Carol (Charles Dickens). Daily Chronicle. 5s. net. 

The Book of Epictetus. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 

Diophantus of Alexandria: A Study in the History of Greek 
Algebra (Sir Thomas L. Heath). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

SCIENCE AND PHtLosopuHy. 

The Pursuit of Reason (Charles Francis Keary). Cambridge+ 

At the University Press. 9s. net. 
THEOLOGY 

Non-Catholic Denominations (Rev. Robert Hugh Benson). 
Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Nature and Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ (Rev. 
E. H. Archer-Shepherd). Rivington. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ephemera Eternitatis (Rev. John Kelman). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net. 

TRAVEL 

Cambridge (Noel Barwell). Blackie. 2s. net. 

An Eastern Voyage : A Journal of the Travels of Count Fritz 
Hochberg. Vols. I. and II. Dent. 31s. 6d. net. 

Overland to India (Sven Hedin. Vols. I. and II.), 30s. net; The 
Great White North (Helen 8S. Wright), 10s. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan. 

Cyzicus (F. W. Hasluck), 10s. net; Ethnology of A-Kama and 
other East African Tribes (C. W. Hobley), 7s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 

Highways and Homes of Japan (Lady Lawson), 12s. 6d. net; 
Egypt : Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes (Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero), 12s. 6d. net; Through the Heart of Canada (Frank 
Yeigh), 10s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 

Gold from the Quartz (Rev. W. A. Elliott). Simpkin, Marshall. 
2s. 6d. 

Verse AND DRAMA 

From Mimosa Land (Francis Carey Slater). Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Dynasts (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

At Various Times. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Auction Bridge Manual, The (John Doe). Thacker. 5s. net. 

Companion to Latin Studies, A (John Edwin Sandys). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 18s. net. 

Dickens and the Drama (S. J. Adair FitzGerald). Chapman and 
Hall. 5s. net. 

How to Write a Novel, 3s. 6d.; The Strenuous Life (Theodore 
Roosevelt), 3s. 6¢. net. De La More Press. 

Irish Land and Irish Liberty (Michael J. F. McCarthy). Scott. 
7s. 6d. 

Land, The, the People, and the State (Sir Gilbert Parker). Pub- 
lished at 34 Maiden Lane. 1s. 

Place of Industries in Elementary Education, The (Katharine 
Elizabeth Dopp). Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$1.00 net. 

Plain Gold Ring, The (Robert Kane). Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Real France, The (Laurence Jerrold). Lane. 5s. net. 

Red-Letter Days of Samuel Pepys (Edited by Frank Allen). 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Universities and National Life (Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane), 2s. 6d. ; 
Compulsory Service (General Sir Ian Hamilton), 2s. 6d. ; 
Essays in Imitation (Algernon Cecil), 3s. 6d. net; British 
Weights and Measures (Colonel Sir C. M. Watson), 2s. 6d. 
net; The King’s Customs (Henry Atton and Henry Hurst 
Holland), Vol. II., 10s. 6d. net. Murray. 

REVIEWS AND MaGAzInes FOR DecemBer.—The English Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The Local 
Government Review, 1s. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Century, 1s. 4d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Scribner’s 
Magazine, 1s.; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Treasury, 1s. ; The Englishwoman, 
1s.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; Harper’s, 1s.; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. net. 


Now ready, 6d. net, the December 


“BOOK MONTHLY,” 


which has several interesting features. One is 
a list of the best hundred Christmas books 
for children, girls, boys, and “grown-ups.” 
Another is a supplement plate in colours, 
giving a new presentation of Tiny Tim of 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol.’’ The publishers 
of the ‘‘BOOK MONTHLY,” Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will 
send a specimen copy of the December number 
for 6d., post free, or a specimen back number 
for nothing. 


3 December, 


The Saturday Review. 


By the Author of ** The Ghosts oj Piccadilly.” 


PEOPLE AND 
QUESTIONS 


A New Volume of Essays by G. S. STREET. 
Wide crown 8vo. Second Thousand. Five Shillings net. 


THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 
“ This captivating book.”—Times. ‘A graceful essayist.” —GLoBE, 
“ Altogether charming ; we should have to mention some great names 
to get comparison with it.” —EVENING STANDARD. 
‘“* There is such charm, so fine a substratum of humour and fancy 
through these little pieces.” —OBSERVER. 
“ Where all are praiseworthy, it is difficult to discriminate.” 
OvuTLook, 
“ The present volume gives proo that he has been nourished in the 
best traditions of the English Essay.” —Nation. 
“Mr. Street has had the artistic restraint to give us only his best, 
with the result that every essay is of the same excellence.” —Wor vd. 
“* We are fascinated by Mr. Street's inimitable style.” 
Mr. Rosert Ross in The Bystander. 
“, . « the fine appreciations of Lord Randolph Churchill, of Haydon 
the Painter, and of Oscar Wilde. They are all three brilliant, eloquent, 
and Post. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Oid English Houses: The Record of a Random 
Itinerary. By ALLAN FEA. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 
over 100 I}lustrations in Half Tone. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Feminine Influence on the Poets. By 
EDWARD THOMAS. With Photogravure Portraits. 350 pp. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Coronal. A New Anthology of Prose and Verse, 
Classical and Modern in Selection, chosen by L. M. LAMONT. Witha 


Frontispiece in Photogravure from a picture by Vittore Carpaccio. Limp 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; cream buckram, 3s. 6d, net. 


Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Study with a Bio- 
graphical Background. By ARTHUR RANSOME. With a Portrait 
in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Leaders of the People: Studies in Democratic 
History from the Twelfth Century to the Time of the Chartist 
Movement. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure and many interesting Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 


NOW READY. 


THE EDINBURGH BOOK 


OF SCOTTISH VERSE 


Selected and Edited by W. MACNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


This book will endeavour to do for Scottish Poetry what ‘* The 
Oxford Book of English Verse ” and ‘* The Dublin Book of Irish 


Verse” have already done for English and Irish Poetry. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
Special India Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. New and Cheaper Re-issue. 


A GIFT BOOK FOR THE 
NURSERY AND SCHOOLROOM. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER URANE, 


THE GOLDEN PRIMER 


64 pages, including 32 Full-page Illustrations and 
Designs in Colour. 9 by 64 in. 


Decorative cloth cover, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF BOTH BOOKS MAY BE HAD 


ON APPLICATION. 


Meiklejohn & Holden, 
11 Paternoster Square, London. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 


OVERLAND TO INDIA. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of ‘* Trans-Himalaya : 

Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” With Maps 

and about 300 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

This work is mainly devoted to Persia, in the crossing of 

which country the author carefully avoided the routes used 
by other travellers, 


INDIAN UNREST. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, revised and 
enlarged, from the ‘* The Times.” Withan Introduction 
by Sir ALFRED LYALL. 8vo. §s. net. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
AND “PUNCH.” 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure 
Portraits and Illustrations from ** Punch.” 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Dynasts: an Epic Drama of 


the War with Napoleon. py THomAs 
HARDY. Three Parts in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


The Magic City. by ©. NESBIT. With 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A fairy story about a boy who possessed a wonderful 
faculty for building toy cities, which in the land of dreams 
become real, with living inhabitants. 


Memories and Impressions of 
Helen, Modjeska. An Autobiography Illus- 


trated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Should prove a great delight to 
a wide circle of readers, for it is one of the brightest, fullest and most 
interesting contributions to theatrical memoir literature that we have 
had for ating time.” 


A History of Some French Kings. 
(Louis XI., Francis I., Francis II., Charles IX., 
Henry III., Henry IV.) By BLANCHE BEHM., 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


An unconventional history for children, meant not to instruct but to 
amuse, and yet to encourage more earnest study of the subject. 


The Conflict of Colour. Being « 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems throughout 
the World, with Special Reference to the English- 
speaking Peoples. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


THE LIVERPOOL POST.—“ A fascinating study and a distinet 
and important addition to the not too plentiful stock of books on the 
subject.” 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, ™.P. 
With Portraits. 8vo. ros. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Everyone wishing to understand the forces 
working in Irish politics at the present time should read Mr. O'Brien’s 

k, marked as it is by all the ability and eloquence of one of the most 
interesting figures in Ireland and by the sincerity of a preacher 
absolutely convinced of the truth of his doctrines.” 


The Tariff and the Trusts. py 
FRANKLIN PIERCE of the New York Bar. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

FINANCIAL TIMES.—" A very interesting and instructive 

Work.” 


The Great White North. Tie story 


of Polar oe from the Earliest Times to the 
Discovery of the Polee By HELEN S. WRIGHT. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By Rev. 


J. MACGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


3 December, 1910 


WHAT IS 


The ENGLISH REVIEW? 


THE PRESS says 
‘*A Magazine that has printed more real literature i in eighteen 
months than all the others have printed in three years. 


December Double Number xXdv 
240 PAGES 2s. 6d. NET 


Commencement of 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S 


Study of Revolutionary Life in Russia. 


ARNOLD BENNETT Paris Nights (IL) 
POETRY: 
THOMAS HARDY 
JOHN CARTER FREDERICK NIVEN 


FRANCIS GRIERSON Cc. LEWIS HIND 
“Art, Science, and Beauty” “The New Impressionism” 
ELLA D’ARCY C. F. KEARY 
“An Enchanted Princess” “Love’s Philosophy ” 


ELIZABETH ROBINS NORMAN DOUGLAS 


“Miss Cai” “Uplands of Sorrento” 
Sir FRANCIS TOYE 
FRANK SWETTENHAM “The Prospects of English 
“Le Reduit” Music.” 


Book Notices. 


Protest of American Senators against Protectionist Tariff 
by SIR ALFRED MOND, Bt., M.P, 


For the People’s House. 


Annual Subscription, 25s. post free. 
Editorial and Publication Offices: 


11 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 


DAILY EXPRESS 


MEANS 


TARIFF REFORM 


The “Daily Express” consistently and ener- 
getically preaches the doctrine of Tariff Reform 
medicine for the ailments of John Bull. 


It believes in progression, and endeavours to 
carry its readers along the paths of improvement 
and profit. 


It teaches the wide-awake policy, with pre- 
ference for the Homeland; and considers that 
the first duty of a Briton is to place the British 
Empire First and Foremost, and keep it there. 


It is the opinion of the ‘‘ Daily Express” that 
what Britain has done is as nothing compared 
with what Britain may do when it is realised 
to the full vthat Tariff Reform means to the toilers. 


THE 


Daily Express 


Is ON SALE EVERYWHERE, AND THE PRICE IS 


— PER DAY. —— 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 


HOW TO IMPROVE AND EXTEND OUR NATIONAL PENSION 
SCHEME (with Charts). By A. Carson Roserts. 

GERMAN VIEWS OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN UNDERSTANDING 
By Sir Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

THE NAVAL “CRISIS.” 
of Naval Construction). 

THE QUESTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By W. S. Litty. 

KING EDWARD'S PEACE TOUR IN INDIA. ByS. M. Mirra. 

THE_RESPONSE OF THE ANIMALS TO THEIR ENVIRONMENT. 
(Concjuded). By Princk Kropotkin. 

BROWNING BIOGRAPHY. By Emiry Hickey. 

THE CREED OF OUR CHILDREN. By Mrs. J. H. Bett (J. H. Macnair), 

THE PLACE OF CLASSICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION: a reply to 
Mr. Arthur Benson. By Dr. W. H. D. Rovse. 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE IDEALS OF MODERNISM, 
By C. Detiste Burns. 

THE MARRIED WORKING WOMAN: aStudy. By ANNA Martin. 

= are PARTY AND SOCIAL REFORM. By Sir Henry SETon- 

ARR, C.M. 
IS THERE A CONSERVATIVE PARTY? By J. A. R. Marriorr. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-strEet Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1910. 


THE CRISIS AND THE NATION. By J. L. Garvin 

DEMOCRACY AND THE CRISIS. By Svpney Brooks 

THE NEW NAVAL SITUATION—AND THE OLD.. By Excusitor 
THE LAST SULTAN OF TURKEY. By C. Curvssaputpes Renk 


MR. WILLIAM O'BRIEN AND THE IRISH CENTRE PARTY. By 
Canon Parrick SHEEHAN, D.D. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By Lewis Metvitte 
HOME RULE: A LIVE ISSUE. By AN OvurTsipER 
ASPECTS OF TARIFF REFORM. By Benjamin Taytor 


THE POSITION OF FINE ART IN THE NEW CO 
By H. M. Sprectman, F.S.A. 


THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF RACHEL. By Francis Grisste 
THE AMATEUR AND THE OPERA. By Orto Wittiams 
THE PIPES OF PAN. By F. G. AFLtato 
THE REVIVAL IN RUGBY FOOTBALL. By E. H. D. Sewe.t 
ROOUM: A STORY. By Oniver Onions 
TOLSTOY. By Maurice Hew.etr 

LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 
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R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 


Advice, 


By Sir Wittiam H. Wuire, K.C.B. (late Director 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


Published a year ago, is still valuable for its data and 
guidance as to Unionist principles and policy. 
Reduced to half-price—1s, 3d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


House of Lords ... »- Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 


Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army .. «+ Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. 
Tariff Reform A. Bonar Law, M.P. 

Urban Land... .. E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 


(2) ese Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
Education ... .. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem . .. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing .. George Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance... _... F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Agricultural Land . Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


India _... Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... .. Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment Hon. Claude Hay. 
The Budget .. .. « Arthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs «» Mark Sykes. 

ism J. L. Garvin. 


The Position of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 
With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
From Messrs. W. H. Smith's Bookstalls and any 4S 1s. 3d. net, 
or direct from the Office, post free, 18. 7G. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Standard Books 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Part. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. Large crown | STUDENT'S EDITION. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 8vo. 6s. 

*.* An Enlarged and Complete Edi- | CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. post 

tion, with a New Preface and an 8vo. 12s. R 

Additional Chapter. | “EDINBURGH” EDITION. 2 vols. 


pt. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. | ___ 8vo. 6s. each. 
2s. 6d, | LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


Complete Works. 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. popu ar EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


Essays with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the ‘‘ Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, 
and Poems. popuiar EDITION. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
*,* AComplete List of Lord Macaulay’ s Werks sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo 3s. 6d. each. 

POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. fcap. 8vo.cloth, 2s. net each volume ; leather, 
3s. net each volume. 


The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 


The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Czesar; a Sketch. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Council of Trent. 
Crown 3s. 6d. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


Oceana; or, England and her 
Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. 
35. 6d. 
The English in the West 
Indies; or, The Bow ot Ulysses. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Thomas Carlyle: 
A History of his Life. 
1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 
1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 
Selections from the 
Writings of James 
Anthony Froude 
Edited by P. S. ALLEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


SAMUEL RAWS on GARDINER. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 
1603- 1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

History of the Great Civil War. 
1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. 1649-1656. crown Sv. 


5s. net each, 


The Student’s History of England. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., 


Regius; Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-1658. 


With 3 Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
*.* This is a continuation of Dr. ahd work which was left unfinished 


The House of Lords during the Civil War. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A History of England. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
A Memoir of the Right Hon. William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
* By his Wife. With Portraits. Seconp Impression. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. 
ILL. and LV. mo lag 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. Vols. VIL 
and VIII. 1793-1800, 3 

CABINET EDI ION, ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


Democracy and Liberty. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: 
Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
History of European Morals, 
from Augustus to Chariemagne. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, ros. net. 
History of the Rise and Influence of 


the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. 


CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. In Vo.ume, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Just published, 


Historical and Political Essays. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Map of Life. 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


[Just published. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


5 vols. crown 8vo, 


Period I. MEDIAZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Period Il. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s, 
Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. 6d. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


A History of the Papacy, from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


A System of Logic. 
Political Economy. 


NEW EDITION. Edited and with Introduction by Prof. W. J. ASHLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. (Re. ently Published 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 3es. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
Thesaurus of Englisa Words & Phrases. 


Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the of and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 2S 
Enlarged and Improved by the Author's Son, JOHN LEwIs ROGET. 


Crown 8vo. gs. net. 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Human Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death. Original Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, at x o'clock precisely. 
ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, and ORIENTAL COINS, a Collection of English 
and Foreign Decorations, the Property of a Gentleman, and other Properties ; 
Coin Cabinet, Numismatic Books, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE R. D. ARCHER-HIND, ESQ., M.A., 
FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the late R. D. 
Archer-Hind, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (sold by order of 
 Executrix), comprising the best critical editions of the Writings of Greek an 
tin Classical Authors with Translaticns and Commentaries, Earl Printed Works, 
Standard Books in Travel, Science, Folklore, Music, Philology, Philosophy, &c. ; 
a Portion of the Library of Charles A. O, Baumgartner, Esq. (deceased), comprising 
a number of Alpine Books, &c., and other Properties, including Publications of 
Learned Societies, First Editions of Modern Authors, a Lock of Charles Dickens's 
Hair, with Autograph Letters, Baskerville Prayer Book, with fine fore edge Painting, 
Early Editions of the Bible in English, large Illustrated Works, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM HUGHES HILTON, ESQ., SALE, CHESHIRE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Executrix, at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, and 
Four Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY of the late William ; Hughes Hilton, Esq., Sale, Cheshire, comprising 
Standard Editions of English and Foreign Authors in the various branches of 
literature ; fine Books of Prints and Extra-illustrated works ; First Editions of the 
Writings of Combe, Dibdin, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Jefferies, Lever, Rogers, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. ; Works illustrated .° Bewick, H. K. Browne, 
Caldecott, Leech, Tenniel and Rowlandson, including a large number with Wood- 
cuts engraved by the Dalziel Brothers in the Sixties ; Collections of Humorous and 
Political Caricatures by Gilray, Rowlandson, Woodward, &c.; Publications of 
Learned Societies ; the Four Folio Editions of Shakespeare's Works, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AT MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S ROOMS, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THE CONTENTS OF A COUNTRY MANSION. 


Removed for convenience of Sale without Reserve. Comprising 


A COLLECTION OF EARLY FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH 
AND OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. Carved Gilt Fauteuils, Settees, upholstered in Beauvais 
and Aubusson Tapestry, a Henri Deux Cabinet, carved in oval medallions with 
inlay of polished marble, a French Gothic Oak Cabinet, carved with grotesque 
figures and mythical subject, a Louis XV. Parqueterie Commode ; Jacobean, 
Cromwellian, Stuart, William and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, and Sheraton Chairs, Settees, Console Tables, Cabinets, Bureaux, 
Chests, Bookcases; Mirrors ; Encoigneurs ; velvet and antique leather Screens, 
Writing Tables ; a Set of r2 Chippendale Chairs in Morocco ; Clocks, Bronzes, 
Armour, Embroideries; Decorative China; Paintings by and after Lely, 
Nattier, Reynolds; Sheraton, Inlaid Mahogany, Walnut, Oak and other 
Bedroom Suites : Persian, Turkey and Axminster Carpets ; Brass and Enamel 
Bedsteads, ard Miscellanea, which Messrs. 

SELL by 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will 
AUCTION attheir Rooms on Friday, December 9, at one o'clock precisely. 
On view two days prior from ro to 5 o’ciock. Catalogues, free, may be obtained 

of the Auctioneers at their offices, 20 Hanover Square, W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


_ Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF PARA IN 


RUBBER GOODS 
By H. E. POTTS. 


PREPARING for HEVEA BRAZILIENSIS 
By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


WEST AFRICAN COMPANIES 
CEYLON, MALAYA & JAVA COMPARED 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Management of Trust 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 
3s. Gd. net. NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


Laws or Auction BripGE. 
I. 

II. DescrirTion oF THE GAME. 

III, Genera PRINCIPLES. 

No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 

IV. DecLaRATIONS BY THE DEALER. 

No Trumps— Hearts—Diamonds—Clubs—Spades, 
V. DecLaARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 
VI. DecLaRATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAYER. 
VII. DecLaraTions BY THE FourRTH PLAYER. 
Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer 
. BippING AFTER THE First Rounp, 
IX. Dovstinc. 
X. Generar Principles OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE TRUMPS. 

Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads—Avoidance of 
tenace openings—Table of leads—Returning leads—Leading up to 
or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to ruff—The 
discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps, 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE NO TRUMPS, 

The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The Fourth best, 

Synopsis oF Leaps. 

Modifications of the lead due to bidding—The Play of the Elder 
Hand—The Play of the Younger Hand—The Play of the Fourth 
Hand—The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is Ne 
Trump. 

XIIL. Exampies or STRATEGY. 
XIV. AMENITIES. 
Hints on General Play. 


XI. 


XIL. 


Order of your bookseller or direct from the Office, 3S. 10G. fost free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
Chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 58s. 3d. —~ 
direct from the Office. : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at t 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


3 December, 1910 The Saturday Review. 


THE ANSWER TO MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 
Specially written and prepared for the €lection. 


A 64 page pamphlet supplementary to the ‘‘Saturpay” HANDBOOK FOR UNIONIST SPEAKERS (1909). 
PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, SEVYVENPENCE. 


Lorp Rosert CEciL’s valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
Question of the Hour is supplemented by 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL NOTES ON 


Second Chambers 
The Lords and Money Bills 
The Origin of Hereditary Right 
The Lords and Radical Bills 
The Good Work of the Peers 
The Campbell-Bannerman Scheme 


The Creation of Peers and Guarantees 
and 


The Referendum in Operation. 


The PARLIAMENT BILL, Mr. Asquith’s Vazcillation, the 
Objects of the Radical Government, Lord Lansdowne’s 
Alternative, 


THE ROSEBERY PLAN, 


The Views of Lord Rosebery, Lord Curzon, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Selborne, and others on 


REFORM, HEREDITY, AND DEMOCRACY, 


and 


MR. BALFOUR’S THREE PROPOSITIONS for a 


Permanent Settlement 
will all be found in 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


An absolutely up-to-date Guide to essential 
facts and the best thought on the subject. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents; or, if there should be any difficulty or delay in getting it, 
it will be sent by return of post on receipt of 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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Christmas Books and Prints 
New Publications by Mr. Philip Lee Warner 


The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Illustrations, reproduced by the 
edici Process, after the original Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT. Large crown 4to. on pure rag paper. Buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. 
net. Parchment gilt, £1 1s. net. Also 100 large-paper copies on 
sqyenans vellum, numbered and signed by the Artist, bound whole 

se Vellum, “ Morris” end papers, £2 13s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Flint has given us, in an unexampled form, the peerless qualities of 
English landscape. . . . Worth framing alongside originals acquired. . . . at 
the best of our water-colour exhibitions. ... Can stand without fear and 
without reproach in any tournament of colour-printing the world over.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


The Life of Giorgio Vasari 


A ey of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By R. W. CARDEN, 
A.R.I.B.A. With 29 Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s, net. 

The moment chosen for the publication of Mr. Carden’s attractive and 
authoritative biography is especially appropriate in view of the Quattro- 
centenary of Vasari's birth, which occurs in the Summer of 1911. 

. ‘Prepared with great industry, the book contains no fine writing, and, 
indeed, nothing that is not interesting to those who are already interested in the 
subject.” — Zhe Times. 


Pewter and the Amateur 


Collector 
By EDWARDS J. GALE. With 43 Plates. Medium 8vo. buckram, 


. 6d, net. 
“* The historical sketch is clear and accurate. The hints and warnings to 
collectors . . . cannot fail to be useful checks to impetuosity and self-confidence. 
+. » The excellence of the 43 plates, drawn from both si ic.” 


sides of the Atlantic. 
A Flower Anthology 


Atheneum. 
Selected and Illustrated with 12 Water-Colours by ALFRED 
RAWLINGS. Small square crown Svo., cloth, gilt design, 5S. net; 
grained parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. net ; rough brown Persian, yapp edges, 
10s. 6d. net; also (to order only) half-bound vellum, 12s, 6d. net; 
and full morocco, 21s. net. 


Malory’s Le Morte Darthur 


| The text of Caxton, in modernised Lary Printed in the Riccardi 
Type. designed by HERBERT P. HORNE. With 48 Water-Colours 
by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In 4 Volumes, 10} by 7} in., sold only in 
| sets. 500 copies, Michalet boards, £10 10s. net the set ; limp vellum, 
| £12 12s. net the set. Also 10 copies for sale printed on vellum 
throughout, bound Kelmscott Vellum, £63 net the set. i 
{Volume I. now ready ; to be followed by Vol. II., Spring, and Vols. IIL., 
1V., Autumn, rgrt.) 
“Mr, Flint’s drawings are of a soft and delicate beauty, their colour is 
admirable, and they express the sense of mystery . which 1s a special note 
| of Malory. . .. This edition will add alike to Mr. Flint’s reputation and that 
of the Riccardi Press.” —A theneum. 


The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Kt., Opened 


Edited, with a long Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ANNE 
MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrait after Vandyke. xtra 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment, full gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65) was by turns author, scientist, and man _ of 
action; but anong his recorded works the present curious and informative 
little book of recipes has passed unmentioned. At this moment, when time- 
honoured recipes are much in favour, this reprint of an exceedingly rare, and 
by no means uninviting, collection should find a large public. 


French Lyrics 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. A New Edition, with Water- 
Colour Mustrations by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo. with 8 
Plates, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, net; Large-paper Edition, with 12 Pilates, 
parchment gilt, 15s, net. : 
After placing Professor Saintsbury’s well-known collection of French Lyrics 
“‘among the best and securest of all” anthologies worthy of a place beside 
Palgrave, the Pail Mall Gazette says: “‘ The illustrations have been repro- 
duced with all the touch and grace of the originals, the result being a pleasant 
and unforced accompaniment. ... A worthy presentment of the finest and 
rarest of the unstudied melodies of the old French lyrists.” 


New Medici Prints 


The following list has been selected from the Medici Prints issued during the 
past year as containing a number of subjects likely to be generally attractive. 


Plate No. Colour Surface 
Italian XXII. BOTTICELLI: The Virgin Mother (Ambrosiana, Milan) diam. 173 in. 17s. 6d. 
German IV. CRANACH: The Rest on the Flight. (Berlin) 223 x 16},, 25s. od. 
English VIII. GAINSBOROUGH: The Duchess of Devonshire. (Althorp Park) 28 x 17)5, 25s. od. 
Special Pl. 1910. GIORGIONE: Concert Champétre. (Louvre) 20 x 25 5 25s. od. 
Italian XXXV. GIORGIONE: Judith. (S. Petersburg) 25¢ x I1f,, 20s. od. 
Italian XXVI. *GIORGIONE [or TITIAN]: Portrait of a Man. (Temple Newsam) 4 x 20 ys 25s. od. 
N.P.S. VI. HOLBEIN: King Henry VIII. (Althorp Park) rx 7%, 12s. 6d. 
English XII. *LAWRENCE: Georgina Lennox, Countess Bathurst. (Earl Bathurst’s Coll’n.) 19 x 10 ,, 17s. 6d. 
French VI. LIOTARD: The Chocolate Girl. (Dresden) 26} x 16},, 15s. od. 
German V. MENGS: Cupid Sharpening His Arrow. (Dresden) 17 xX 14 55 Ios. 6d. 
French IV. NATTIER: Madame Sophie de France. (Versailles) 19 x I5 » 17s. 6d. 
Italian XXXI. RAPHAEL: Madonna della Tenda. (Munich) 22 x 73+ 208. od. 
English XIV. REYNOLDS: The Age of Innocence. (N.G.) 18 x 15 5 12s, 6d. 
Italian XXVII. *TITIAN: Portrait of a Man. (Sir Hugh Lane’s Collection) 24 x 20$,, 25s. od. 
Flemish XII. VANDYKE: Philip, Lord Wharton. (St. Petersburg) 19 x I5t>» 17s. 6d. 
Spanish II. ZURBARAN: The Virgin zt.6. (S. Petersburg) 23t * od. 


* From the National Loan Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 1909-10. 


THE POPULAR 


MEDICI PRINTS 


A series of Medici Prints in average dimensions 12 x 9 inches, mounted to 17 x 14 inches, price @$, cach. 


BELLINI : Doge Loredano GAINSBOROUGH : 
BRONZINO: Venus and Cupid 
FRAGONARD: Fair-haired Boy j 


FRANCIA: The Entombment 


V.-LEBRUN: Boy 


GREUZE: Girl with a Dove 


MILLAIS : Souvenir of Velasquez 
An Illustrated Prospectus of the ‘* P.M. 


MILLET: The Gleaners 

MORLAND (H.): The Laundry Maid 
MORONI: The Tailor 

ROMNEY: Perdita 


P.’s”’ may be had post free on request. 


Parish Clerk 
in Red 


Please write for the Prospectus of The Medici Society, containing 160 Miniature Illustrations (post free, 6d.), and for Christmas Catalogue, 
containing 16 Coloured and numerous Half-tone /llustrations, sent FREE on receipt of 3d. stamps for postage, &c. 


PHILIP LEE WARN ER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd 
38 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


~ Printed for the Proprietors by Srottiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, i 
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and Published by RecinaLp WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, King Street, 
County of London.—Satwrday, 3 December, 1910. 


